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“SMOOTH AS STILL WATER” 


PRINTING PAPERS 


Give you the beauty of costly printing papers 


eeeat the price of ordinary paper! 


WITH the development of ZLevelcoatl™ 
printing papers, there’s no reason why a// your 
printed pieces can’t be outstanding. Equally 
important to you is the fact that it’s no longer 
necessary to pay a premium for superior print- 
ing results. By specifying Zevetcoat papers, 
advertisers can now make substantial savings 
in printing costs, without sacrificing quality, 
because Levelcoat printing papers give all the 
beauty of costly printing papers at the price of 
ordinary paper! 

Levetcoat’s super-smooth printing surfaces, 
achieved through new and exclusive processes, 
help you get sharply-defined type... halftones 
of almost photographic perfection. ..attention- 
compelling color...all the things you need to 
put more “sell” into your printed advertising. 

If small printing budgets have confined you 
to mediocre-appearing catalogs, circulars and 
brochures, you can now inject new life into 
your advertising by stepping up to Serel-oal 
quality, and do it at little, if any, extra cost. 


Trufect’ 
Lovelecat Paper 


Made super-smooth by new, exclusive coating 
processes. For high-quality printing. 


ki mfect™ 
Lovelecal Paper 


Companion to Trufect at lower cost. For use 
where quality remains a factor, but less exacting 
printing results demanded. 


. M u ltifect 
Lovelecat Paper 


Where economy counts in volume printing, this 
grade does a splendid job. 








Seeing is believing... Ask your printer or paper mer- 
chant for samples of SLevetcoat papers. Or for proofs of 


fine printed results, write direct to Kimberly-Clark. You'll 
agree that these new-type papers do most for the money! 
They are available through your paper merchant. If you 


prefer, inquire direct. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
Established 1872 


NEW YORK: 122 East 42nd Street e CHICAGO: 8 South Michigan Ave. 
LOS ANGELES: 510 West 6th Street 
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Thanks to Radio Research 





Thousands now Look as they Listen! 


On the New York air, these nights 
at 8:30 o0’clock, it’s television curtain 
time. It is estimated that 5,000 tele- 
vision receivers—all front-row seats 
—are lined up, mostly in homes and 
public places, to see the shows—the 
matinees and evening performances 
—15 hours of entertainment a week 
from the NBC studio stage and from 
fields of sport. 

Study of statistics gathered by 
the NBC pioneer television station 
WNBT, which began commercial 
programs July 1, reveals that the 
video audience in the Metropolitan 
area already numbers about 18,000 
in the afternoon and 30,000 in the 





evening. On the average, more than 
55% of the sets are turned on in the 
daytime and 80% at night. Seeing 
by radio is as simple as listening, as 
far as the receiver manipulation is 
concerned. 


The programs range from fashion 
shows to prize fights, from spelling 
bees to a Wild West rodeo, from 
baseball to travelogues, and from 
football to illustrated news; while 
songsters, dancers, magicians, dram- 
atists and bands add to the variety. 
That people can sit sixty miles away 
and look in on Madison Square Gar- 
den to watch the rodeo. To see a 
bucking bronco throw its cowboy 





rider across the wavelengths is one 
of the wonders of this age. 

Electronic research in RCA 
Laboratories has put the television 
shows into space. Electronics—that 
science which makes miraculous use 
of infinitesimal bits of electricity— 
is continuing radio’s advance across 
the threshold of the “Television 
Age.” 

The main gateway through which 
television has emerged to become a 
service to the public is RCA Labora- 
tories. [t is from this magic realm 
that new wonders in radio sightseeing 
will come to give this and future gener- 
ations new and dramatic visions. 


RCA LABORATORIES 


A Service of the Radio Corporation of America, Radio City, New York. 
Other RCA Services: RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. * Radiomarine Corporation of America * RCA Institutes, Inc. 


National Broadcasting Company, Inc. * R.C.A. Communications, Inc. 
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PRODUCTION FOR VICTORV.......... r. #8 
Our policy makers now conclude that, to 
beat Hitler, the United States must pro- 
duce a volume of war goods that dwarfs 
all previous estimates. In dollars, the job 
looks like this: already planned—863,000,- 
000,000; already spent—$12,000,000,000; 
already forecast—an over-all program cost- 
ing $108,000,000,000. The present rate of 
arms output must be more than doubled. 
The reasons why are set forth in this arti- 
cle. It translates decisions on grand strate- 
gy into production terms . . . shows how 
the new schedules will react on problems 
of displacement, shortages, inflation. U.S. 
industry is facing its greatest task. 








CONFUSION IN DEFENSE.............. P.. tS 
“A maze that has no beginning and no 
end”—that’s the product of attempts to 
co-ordinate defense. SPAB, OPA, OPM 
. .. a host of agencies, with a host of 
bosses. The whole story is told in this 
article—the unreported struggle for power 
that complicates a_ situation 
marked by confusion, delay. 


already 


DOES SHOOTING MEAN WAR?....P. 14 
The nation is now engaged in a great de- 
bate: Is the country at war? The facts are 
that American ships have been torpedoed 
and sunk, sailors killed—and the U.S. 
Navy is hunting the killers. The argu- 
ments arise from interpretations of the 
facts. Here those arguments are analyzed 
... their historical background cited .. . 
their bearing on lend-lease aid and neu- 
trality repeal explained. 


EWS VE. ROOSEVELT oo ccsssccscocscsad P. 16 
Follow the President or follow me—once 
again John L. Lewis has placed the issue 
before organized labor. In last year’s elec- 
tion the workers chose the President—this 
time their answer is not vet clear. On their 
decision hinges the Government’s attitude 
toward unions in the future . . . the course 
of national labor policy in the emergency. 
The influences molding labor’s choice are 
listed, interpreted here. 


PUBLICITY: A. WEAPOW....0.0250200005-. P. 18 
A special army—armed with ideas instead 
of bullets—now is being mustered in Wash- 
ington. Its objective: To promote defense 
at home, foil Axis propaganda abroad. Its 
weapon: Skillful publicity, as directed by 
the new Office of Fact and Figures. This 
article tells why OFF was created . . . how 
it will operate. Government’s experts al- 
ready are fighting the war of words—but 
the full offensive has just begun. 


HELPING SMALL BUSINESS............ P. 20 
It’s common knowledge that thousands of 
small plants fecc the threat of shutdown 


2 


because they haven’t found a place in the 
defense program. But what does the Gov- 
ernment propose to do about it? Answers 
are found in testimony of Floyd Odlum, 
head of OPM’s Division of Contract Dis- 
tribution, before the special Senate com- 
mittee investigating defense. Here his 
plans—subcontracting is just part of the 
picture—are presented exactly as he ex- 
plained them. Included is a list of the 
branch offices Mr. Odlum’s unit will es- 
tablish—contact points between business- 
men and defense orders. 


TANK OUTPUT SKYROCKETG.......... P. 22 
Russia’s Stalin bluntly declares that this 
is a war of tanks .. . President Roosevelt 
announces that our tank program is being 
doubled. It all leads to the questions: How 
many tanks are we making today? How 
many will we make tomorrow? The Picto- 
gram gives the answers at a glance 

tells how American industry will turn out 
a tank every 34% minutes in 1942. 


RAISE SECURITY TAXES?................ P. 34 
What do top-flight financial experts think 
of Treasury plans to increase Social Se- 
curity taxes? Not all agree with the Ad- 
ministration view that  pay-roll taxes 
should be used to help pay for defense, 
curb inflation. Question of The Week pre- 
sents a cross section of their opinion. 
Congressmen, economists and businessmen 
here debate a proposal of pocketbook in- 
terests to employer and worker alike. 


PRICE CONTROL IN CANADA........ P. 42 
Canadian businessmen are getting set to 
adjust themselves to the strait-jacket of 
rigid price control. Within a few weeks 
their prices, wages, rents, all will be set by 
Government. The Special Report analyzes 
the probable effect on their operations. It 
explains how touchy problems like wage 
control are handled . . . points out how the 
system differs from proposals for price con- 
trol here .. . how Canada’s experience may 
foreshadow changes in our own regulations. 
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Fluid Drive and Vacamatic Transmission 





GET MODERN DESIGN : 



































a 7 
greatest engin 
finest quality 


GET MODERN DESIGN .. . buy a Chrysler with Fluid 
Drive and Vacamatic transmission! 


There’s no premium on modern design in a Chrys- 
ler. Modern engineering costs no more than out- 
dated engineering. A beautiful car requires no more 
vital material than a drab car. 


Thanks to Chrysler pioneering, there are more 
than two billion miles of owner satisfaction behind 
Chrysler Fluid Drive today! 


x 


1 ThundedoG...and it’s Chrysler’s 
eering and Chrysler’s 
achievement. 


Why shift gears... when 
you can Fluid Drive in a 
Chrysler? There’s a thrill in 
Fluid Driving —ease, smooth- 
ness, comfort—you can’t get 
in any other way. 


There’s economy, too, for 
this modern drive automatically adjusts power ratios 
to your needs... lets you cruise on a fraction of total 
horsepower . . . actually gets more power per gallon 
from the new, more powerful Spitfire engines. 


Do you know modern design at first hand? Chrysler 
dealers are eager to give you the experience... at 
the wheel of a beautiful new Chrysler! 


% Tune in Major Bowes, C B.S., Every Thursday, 9 to 10 P.M., E. S. T. 


—TWE BEAUTIFUL NEW CHRYSLER f 








Defense Flight—over the Business Route of the Nation 


Streaking across the sunlit sky a giant 
plane of commerce is uniting in record 
time the busiest markets of the nation. 

Over a route that once heard the 
creak of prairie wagons and the clickety- 
clack of the first transcontinental train, 
the reassuring drone of the airplane now 
sounds by day and by night. 

For the Overland Trail, the straight, 
central way across the continent, now 





























Year round, the natural way east and 
west. Straight across the continent runs 
United’s Main Line Airway — the nation’s 
first air route. Reservations from travel 
agents, hotels or local United office. 





more than ever is the nation’s life-line of 
trade—the Business Route coast to coast! 

Passenger, mail and express volumie 
moving over United’s famous Main Line 
Airway is the greatest in the history of 
any long-distance air route. 

Men and women, traveling on the 
nation’s business, must count every hour 
—and are riding the skyways to save 
time. These men and women cut corners 





Chief population centers of the country 
are bridged by United’s all-year air routes. 
A great proportion of all defense orders is 
now placed in cities within 200 miles either 


side of United’s busy Main Line Airway. 


by going direct. The Main Line Airway 
serves the heart of the industrial East; 
the sleepless factories and mills of the 
Great Lakes region; the Mid-West 
market-basket; and every major produc- 
tion center on the Pacific Coast. 


Take your business to the Main Line 
skies. By sunlit day, or under the mid- 
night stars, United’s 40,000 coast-to- 
coast flights ride with you! 


UNITED 
AIR we LINES 


YEAR ROUND, THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 


FOR PASSENGERS, MAIL AND ne - : 





There are 77 men on the ground 
for every Mainliner in the air—meteorolo- 
gists, radio crew, technicians. They speed 
you through on time. Reservations from 
hotels, travel agents, or local United office. 
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NOWSGUAMA 


U. S. now is involved in two types of wars, in two different struggles. 

As matters stand..... 

There's an internal war. The struggle is between employers and workers. 
It's a struggle for power in industry. Roosevelt is putting Government on the 
side of labor; is using Government to help labor win one fight after another. 

Then there's a sea war. Here the fight is between U. S. Navy and Hitler's 
Submarines. It's a growing fight, one that will spread until it becomes to- 
day's version of real war. Hitler holds the edge in this fight up to date. 

Both of these wars are complicated. Neither is faced openly. Yet: Both are 
moving toward a crisis; are of immense long-range importance. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 














To get perspective, these things need to be understood..... 

1. Main U. S. objective, as laid down by Roosevelt, is to defeat Hitler; is 
to use U. S. strength to win the shooting war that's enveloping the world. But: 

2. Next objective is to increase labor's power; is to convince workers that 
they have a big stake in waging a war to defeat Hitler to protect their gains. 

That's a viewpoint openly expressed by high officials; it is the viewpoint 
that support of organized workers is of primary importance in period ahead. 

Policies are shaped accordingly; are influenced by labor's interests. 











In the war at home..... 

John L. Lewis made gains in his latest move for power; won the point that 
still gives him a chance to get the opening wedge to a closed shop in steel. 

Roosevelt backed away from an immediate showdown; backed away from a test 
of power with the labor leader who strongly opposes his foreign policies. 

Then: Government moved in to take over another iiidustrial plant; moved to 
enforce with troops a Mediation Board finding that the CIO sought. 

Roosevelt acted against an employer without much hesitation; acted to give 
to the labor organization what it asked, to avoid a general aviation strike. 

And: Government is moving in to giv®2 workers more social security, to pro- 
vide more pensions, more insurance against old age, disability, unemployment. 
This means: More taxes on employers to provide benefits for workers. 

Roosevelt is seeking again to win worker allegiance. 

Prospect is that employers will make few gains in this struggle; that in 
the United States, as in Britain, the center of power will shift from property 
to labor. 

















In the war at sea..... 

Losses are mounting; are to continue to mount on both sides. 

It's almost assured that U. S. Neutrality Act will lose all but its name; 
that U. S. ships soon will be free to go where they want. 

Then: There will be convoy to England, convoy to the Mediterranean. Now: 





(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW~= (Continued) 


There's convoy to Iceland. The long argument about convoy simply evaporated. 

There isn't to be any turning back. Rather: The trend is strongly in the 
direction of full U. S. involvement in this war; is toward every step that will 
be needed to defeat Hitler. And: It's to be a very long war. 

Best advice is not to expect that today's sea war can be confined to the 
sea. Next: It will be necessary to search out the bases that harbor submarines 
that destroy U. S. ships and shipyards that produce the submarines. 

That means: Air and naval, or even land war, as well. 








U. S. land war strategy calls for every effort to bolster Stalin; for 
Shipment of every available war material to the Russians. 

That's not to be an easy task. It is complicated by transport problems, 
by threat of Japanese blockade, by German closing of one route after another. 

Even so: Highest officials here are confident that Stalin will fight to 
the end; that primary strategy must be to try in every way to get him materials. 

The Russians need..... 

Foodstuffs: They're short on sugar and grain and other farm commodities; 
are going to need a lift comparable to that given to Great Britain. 

Aircraft: Their biggest factories are being put out of action. Aid from 
U. S. and British factories is essential to continued air resistance. 

Tanks: Again, Hitler is breaking into Russia's most important industrial 
regions; is forcing that country to turn to outside sources for many things. 

Biggest question is whether Japan will permit a continued flow of materials 
through Vladivostok; whether she will do Hitler's bidding and close the route. 

If so: Supplying Russia in a big way is to be extremely difficult. 











War now is to confront U. S. industry with demands that are prodigious. 

New goal is to spend nearly $100,000,000,000 in two years. Actually: Spend- 
ing on arms will be only $13,000,000,000 in this calendar year; will probably 
reach no higher than $28,000,000,000 in the next calendar year. 

Even so: That's a lot of money and it is raising an acute inflation threat. 

Once more, the reason why is this..... 

Wage earners are having a larger and larger total of dollars to spend. Yet: 
Storekeepers are going to find it harder and harder to keep their shelves filled 
with goods for workers to buy. Result: A bidding for goods and a rise in prices. 

Henry Morgenthau would like at least $10,000,000,000 more in taxes to help 
meet the situation. But: He won't be able to get that much from Congress. 

Result is that income control will have to be bolstered with price fixing 
and with rationing; will have to be tightened soon if prices are to be checked. 

It's unwise to base any plans on avoidance of a runaway price situation. It's 
wise to plan in expectation of a period of sharply rising prices. 














Tendency in Congress still is to dodge over-all price controls. 

Prospects are: (1) that Baruch plan of a general price ceiling will be 
killed; (2) that Henderson plan of selective price controls will be accepted: (3) 
that wage and farm price controls, on any effective basis, will be dodged; (4) 
that a single administrator, not a board, will administer price control. 

Roosevelt is devoting more and more attention to war strategy; is paying 
less and less attention to the job of administration. 

Result: More of an internal tangle than ever; more developing difficulties 
than at any time in the past as functions and jobs overlap. 

Alternatives appear to be these: Either the President will be forced to 
devote more attention to the problem of running the Government, or he'll have to 
delegate authority to Henry Wallace or to someone else to do the running. 
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No Transportation System in the World 
Feeds Production Lines with Such Speed—Such Precision! 


NLY fast, precise team-work will put America 
in fighting trim in a hurry. 

Take a simple thing like a time-fuse. Material 
and parts to make it come from fifteen widely- 
scattered plants all over the U. S. A. And a fuse is 
only one part of a shell. 

line with fuses... when 
it’s starving for firing pins . . . and you come face- 
to-face with confusion .. . expense . . . delays. 


Yet how can you make sure each part hits your 
assembly line — on time — in the right quantity? 
NO MORE BOTTLE-NECKS 
Modern business has found truck freight does it 
... because trucks work exactly like a giant nation- 
wide conveyor system. 





WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Truck freight won’t jam your platforms. It fits 
your schedule . . . fits your plant facilities. 
FAST AS MAIL 
Truck-freight often comes faster than the U. S. 
Mail! Days and weeks in transit—reduced to 
hours! What you want—delivered when you 














So — if bottle-necks are driving you crazy — 
look first to your methods of shipment. 
More often than not 
you can lick delays 
before they happen 
by specifying — 
“SHIP BY TRUCK!” 
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Efforts to Aid Small Business . . . Move for Lower Freight Rates 


Shipping. The battle in Congress over 
Neutrality Act changes was drawn more 
bitterly as the Germans scored their first 
important naval success against the Unit- 
ed States by sinking the destroyer Reuben 
James in waters west of Iceland. 

Meanwhile, the Administration’s inter- 
national policy became clearer. The Presi- 
dent declared in a Navy Day address that 
“American merchant must be 
armed” and “must be free to carry our 
American goods into the harbors of our 
friends.” Secretary of State Hull told the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee that 
“we won't be in the war until Hitler de- 
crees that we shall” and that to date “it 
has not been at all to his advantage to go 
to war.” 

While the debate raged in Congress as 
to whether the present policies mean ac- 
tual war, the President announced that 
submarine sinkings by the American Navy 
will not be made public. (Page 14.) 


vessels 


Defense contracts. New measures to 
save small manufacturers threatened with 
extinction by defense priorities were rec- 
ommended to the Senate defense investi- 
gating committee by Floyd B. Odlum, di- 
rector of the Contract Distribution Divi- 
sion of the Office of Production Manage- 
ment. He suggested additional financial 
aid to business and allocation of scarce 
materials so as to keep alive the small 
firms employing fewer than 20 workers 
and the firms engaged in shifting to de- 
fense production. (Page 20.) 


Labor. After four appeals by President 
Roosevelt, the strike of 53,000 men em- 
ployed in the “captive” soft coal mines 
was terminated by a truce. John L. 
Lewis, president of the United Mine Work- 
ers, and Myron C. Taylor, director and 
former board chairman of the United 
States Steel Corp., accepted an agreement 
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Allocation System for Steel . . . Reshaping Our Foreign Policy ... 
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suggested by the President. The mines 
will operate at least until Nov. 15 while 
the National Defense Mediation Board 
makes a second attempt to mediate the 
dispute over the miners’ demand for a 
closed shop. 

For the third time since the start of the 
defense program, Mr. Roosevelt ordered 
that the Government take over opera- 
tion of a manufacturing plant. He ordered 
seizure by the Army of the Bendix, N.J., 
plant of Air Associates, Inc., after dem- 
onstrations by nonstriking employes had 
twice forced the removal of reinstated 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
strikers under police guard. (Page 16.) 


Tax amortization. Measure amending 
tax amortization law was signed by the 
President. Under the new amendments 
procedure is simplified so that defense 
manufacturers need obtain certification 
only from the Secretary of War or the 
Secretary of the Navy in order to amortize 
new facilities over a five-year period for 
tax purposes. Also, the time of filing ap- 
plications for certification is extended to 


Dec. 1, 1941. 


Electric power. A 30 per cent reduction 
in practically all nondefense use of elec- 
tricity after Nov. 10 was ordered by the 
OPM for Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee, 
Eastern Mississippi, Northwestern Florida 
and Southeastern South Carolina. A 5 per 
cent reduction ordered for North 
Carolina and most of South Carolina. 
At the same time, the OPM called for 
immediate mandatory pooling of electricity 
output of 40 publicly and privately owned 
companies in 13 Southern States in order 
to insure maximum utilization of facilities. 
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Steel. OPM was asked by the Supply 


Priorities and Allocations Board to devel- 
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op .a system for allocation of steel sup- 
plies to both defense and nondefense in- 
dustries. The new method will supplant 
priorities, which SPAB said, has proved 
inadequate to check hoarding of the metal. 
Reduction of freight rates on iron and 
steel products to the Pacific Coast was | 
asked by the Office of Price Administration 
and other federal agencies “in the interest 
of national defense and price stability.” 
Transfer of ships to foreign service has 
made it necessary for shippers to depend 
almost entirely on the railroads, defense 
officials explained. 


Inflation control. Treasury Secretary 
Morgenthau disclosed that, before the end 
of this year, he will recommend increases 
in Social Security taxes as part of a new 
multibillion-dollar tax program designed 
to control inflation and raise money for 
defense needs. (Page 3+.) 

Recommendations to Congress for 
changes in the Social Security Act, Mr. 
Roosevelt said, will be designed to distrib- 
ute federal assistance more fairly among ys 
the poorer States, perhaps on a per capit? 
income basis rather than the present sys- | 
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tem whereby States are required to match 
federal aid. 


Federal expenses. Consolidation of the 
National Youth Administration and the 
Civilian Conservation Corps under the 
Federal Security Agency was suggested by 
Mr. Roosevelt, as an economy measure 
and to relieve the War Department from 
responsibility for operation of the CCC. 
He asked Paul V. McNutt, Federal Se- 
curity Administrator, and Harold D. 
Smith, Director of the Budget, to draft 
plans for the consolidation. 


| 


Aviation. Despite the greatly increased 
amount of training now being carried on | 
by the Army Air Forces, the accident rate 
per mile flown during the last fiscal year 
was slightly below that for the three years 
preceding the defense emergency. This is 
true, the War Department reported, de- 
spite the fact that Army flight operations 
have been stepped up to “an emergency 
status which represents something between 
peacetime flying and wartime flying.” 
Gayot 

(On pages referred to in parentheses 
above will be found more extended treat- 
ment of the topics mentioned.) 
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\ DEFENSE COMES FIRST WITH OLDSMOBILE! ~ 


One of the first motor car manufacturers to swinginto mass ing a new kind of automobile to serve America’s vital 
roduction on defense work, Oldsmobile is now going transportation needs. This car is being produced in 
Fall's eed ahead on this number one assignment. Defense _ limited quantities, in order to release materials impor- 
pe se call on everything—on plants, materials and men. tant for defense—but, down to the smallest detail, it 
Oldsmobile’s remaining resources are devoted to build- is traditionally and truthfully ‘““Oldsmobile”’ in quality. 
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EVEN BETTER LOOKING, EVEN BETTER 
LASTING, EVEN BETTER BUILT THAN 
ANY OLDSMOBILE IN 44 YEARS! 


America’s oldest motor car institution contributes a new car for the 
| nation—the Oldsmobile B-44. It is ‘‘stamina-styled”’ for /asting beauty 
—‘‘stamina-built”’ for /asting service. It has new Double-Duty Bump- 
ers, new Fuselage Fenders, new Dreadnaught Frame and a new Econo- 
Master Engine of greater “fire-power,’’ which combines alert action 
with long-time dependability and rigid economy. See and drive the 
B-44 at your nearest Olds dealer's. He stands ready to show you how 





Offering Proved and Improved 


ably Oldsmobile’s engineers and craftsmen have met the challenge of HYD RA=- MATIC 


the times with a car that’s built to order for America’s needs today. 


- 
CANNON AND SHELL FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE DRIVE 
High-caliber shell for the artillery are i Oldsmobile’s world-famous Hydra-Matic Drive 
. /E~ pouring from Oldsmobile’s great manu- now enters its third great year. With no clutch 
| S facturing arsenal at a rate of many thou- we og and no gears to shift by hand, it 
— CS 7 sands a day—while in other Oldsmobile adds immeasurably to driving efficiency 
o) plants, automatic cannon for fighting __. —saves time and conserves energy — reduces 


gasoline consumption by 10 to 15 per cent. 
*Optional at Extra Cost 


FOU CAN ALWAYS COUNT ON OLDSMOBILE 
ITS QUALITY-BUILT TO LAST ¢ 


planes are now going into mass production. 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has 
« nearly 29,000,000 policyholders 
in the United States and Canada. 
To serve these policyholders in their 
own localities requires a highly effi- 
cient system. Experience has shown 
the Agency System to be the most 
effective and economical. 











What an Agency 
System looks like 








This is the Tower of Metropoli- 
e tan’s Home Office building in 
New York City. The headquarters 
for Metropolitan’s Agency System 
are located in this building. In addi- 
tion, there are two Head Offices, one 
in Ottawa, Canada, and the other in 
San Francisco. 
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Scenes such as this educational 
«meeting for fieldmen are com- 
mon in District Offices. Field Train- 
ing Instructors, who assist in this 
educational work to improve Met- 
ropolitan’s service, operate from the 
Home and Head Offices, but in the 
field they work under the Superin- 
tendent of Agencies of the Territory 
to which they are assigned. 

















This shows a typical District Office, the 
« hub of the Agency System. Ter- 
ritories are divided into Districts, 
each in charge of a manager who, in 
addition to his other duties, super- 
vises the work of the agents. The 
District Office, with its manager, 
assistant managers, agents, and office 
clerks, might be called a “service 
station” for local policyholders. 

















6 Assistant managers, besides their of- 
s fice work, help to train agents to 
serve existing policyholders, ana- 
lyze insurance needs, and sell insur- 
ance to fill those needs. They try to 
visit, with the agents, as many pol- 
icyholders as possible in the Dis- 
trict at least once a year. 


> 











Districts are divided into smaller 
* areas known as Debits, each in 
charge of an agent, who serves the 
policyholders living in his Debit. 
The size of a Debit is the result of 
what experience has shown to be the 
most efficient operating unit in the 
light of local conditions. 





Metropolitan has divided the United 
» States and Canada into 10 Ter- 
ritories. Each is headed by a Super- 
intendent of Agencies who super- 
vises field service to policyholders, 
conservation of existing insurance, 
and production of new business in 
his territory. 

















Metropolitan has, in the United 
« States and Canada, about 19,000 
agents, 2,500 assistant managers, and 
850 managers, as well as 5,700 of- 
fice clerks. Through them the Com- 
pany maintains direct and constant 
contact with policyholders ,.. one 
of the chief means of seeing that 
Metropolitan policyholders are 
served faithfully and well. 














This is Number 43 in a series of advertisements designed to give the public f 
a clearer understanding of how a life insurance company operates. Copies of ‘ 
preceding advertisements in this series will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company | 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YorK, N. Y. 





COPYRIGHT 1941 METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
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Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 
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PRODUCTION FOR VICTORY: 
TASK FACING INDUSTRY 


Tripling of Arms Output Needed for Land Drive to Defeat Hitler 


Growing problems of plant 
expansion, material shortages, 
inflation control, high taxes 


The men who shape American policy 
toward today’s war now are preparing to 
act upon conclusions that they are reach- 
ing in conferences. Those conclusions are 
that: 

Hitler no longer can be defeated by air 
attack and naval blockade alone. He is able 
now to draw upon too many resources to 
be vulnerable to strangulation. 

A land fight, on a battlefield in Europe 


} or elsewhere, is going to be necessary. Hit- 
—— armies total 10,000,000 men, most of 


them experienced in battle. 

To create, equip and transport armies 
powerful enough to defeat the German 
armies will take time. That probably means 
a long war, not one that will end in 1942 
or even in 1943. 

The United States is the only nation 
with an industry capable of beating Hitler’s 
Europe in a production battle. The British 
Empire cannot. Russia is 
losing the bulk of her 
armament industry. 

Demands upon indus- 
try for armament produc- 
tion must be increased 
immensely. All previous 
ideas about the size of the 
task ahead have to be re- 
vised. 

Out of those conclu- 
sions flow the decisions 
that follow. 

First, tank production 
must be put on a parity 
with aircraft production 
in urgency. In the past, 
tanks were far down the 
list of weapons in prior- 
ity. Now they are to rank 
at the top of the list with 

rplanes. (See page 22.) 

Second, emphasis in ’ 
aircraft production must SURLY 
center in types of planes : 
useful in offensive opera- 
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tions. Distances to be covered in Europe, 
in Africa and in the Far East place a high 
premium on heavy, long-range bombers. 

Third, a further big step-up in ship pro- 
duction is essential. Demands on shipping 
to transport both materials and men are 
going to be prodigious. 

Fourth, the American Army must be en- 
larged further and brought to war strength 
in equipment. Doubling of the size of the 
Army Air Forces is just the first such move. 

Fifth, to translate these decisions into 
action, Congress must provide huge addi- 
tional grants of money. The $6,000,000,- 
000 lend-lease appropriation, just approved, 
is only the start toward an over-all program 
that will reach $108,000,000,000 before the 
end of another year. 

To date, judged by plans now taking 
shape, American industry has only been 
playing at the job of armament. From now 
on, if Congress approves, the armament job 
is going to take nearly all of industry’s 
time and to require a further great expan- 
sion in plant. 

The job already outlined is this: First 





—OEM defense photo 


THE ANSWER IN ONE WORD 


of all, to build a two-ocean Navy between 
now and 1945, to build about 12,000,000 
tons of shipping in two years and to equip 
an Army of 1,500,000 men, at a cost of 
nearly $50,000,000,000. 

At the same time, the job is to provide 
aircraft and tanks and other equipment to 
the British, Chinese, South Americans and 
Russians at a cost, already fixed in appro- 
priations approved, of $13,000,000,000. 

Added up, this makes a $63,000,000,000 
job to do on the basis of plans already ap- 
proved. The whole American effort in the 
last war was measured by a cost of less 
than $30,000,000,000, so it can be seen that 
present plans are large. 

The job already done is this: It is a job 
measured by the expenditure of $12,000,- 
000,000, or less than one-fifth of the money 
already available. 

The greater part of the job to date has 
involved construction of new industrial 
plants, new cantonments, new shipyards. 
The smaller part has involved actual out- 
put of tanks, guns, ships, planes. The past 
was a period of “make-ready.” The future 
is to be a period of rising 
output from the facilities 
made ready. 

After 18 months of ef- 
fort, the United States 
today is prepared to start 
rather large-scale produc- 
tion of war materials. 

The job to be done is 
this: It is the job of spend- 
ing $51,000,000,000 of the 
money already appropri- 
ated by Congress. Then, 
on top of that, it is to be 
the job of spending an- 
other $45,000,000,000, to 
be involved in requests 
for funds during the next 
year. That is the rough 
figure that officials are 
using. 

Added up, that makes 
wy $96 ,000,000,000 which 
American industry will be 
expected to turn into 
weapons between now and 
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“This will prove to be... 





the end of 1945. In the last 16 months, 
industry absorbed $12,000,000,000 of de- 
fense spending. It will be expected to ab- 
sorb eight times that much money in about 
30 months. The goal is to bring about an 
expenditure of $50,000,000,000 a year on 
armament alone. Spending in October was 
at the rate of $18,000,000.000 a year. 

This means that the Government’s plan- 
ners want nearly to triple the present load 
of armament production being carried by 
industry. 

Why the job to be done is so large is 
explained as follows: Hitler, Mussolini 
and Japan have, among them, a vast store 
of arms built up during the last eight or 
ten years. That’s their head start. Hitler is 
using up many of his weapons in his fight 
with Russia, but his store is immense. 

Further, Hitler is producing arms at the 
rate of $25,000,000,000 a year, according 
to this Government’s estimate. With Mus- 
solini’s effort and Japan’s effort added, it 
reaches $30,000,000,000 as a minimum. The 
British Empire and United States com- 
bined are producing arms at the rate of 
about $37,000,000,000 in 1941. 

To catch up to Hitler and his allies and 
then to pass them in military strength is 
the big job. This job is complicated by the 
fact that both Great Britain and this coun- 
try must not only arm their armies but 
must support huge navies and launch and 
operate a vast merchant marine to supply 
forces all over the world—Chinese in the 
Far East, Russians in the North and Brit- 
ish in the Near East, in Africa and in their 
home island. 

In other words: Hitler’s dollars are con- 
centrated in weapons for land and air war- 
fare. American dollars are spread over wea- 
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pons for sea and land and air warfare. 
Also: Hitler’s supply lines run out over 
land from Germany direct to the battle- 
fields. This country’s and Britain’s supply 
lines cross water, often by long and devious 
routes over water and land, before they 
reach the battlefields. 

What all of this means: Essentially, it 
means that industry in the United States 
faces a prodigious effort. 

The best estimate is that industry, try 
as it will, cannot produce more than $27,- 
500,000,000 worth of arms in 1942 and $35,- 
000,000,000 worth in 1943. That means 
that the program, as now being mapped, 
cannot be completed in the two years. It 
means that officials are laying war plans 
that extend into 1944. These officials ex- 
plain that, if Germany is able to exploit 
the conquests she is making in Russia, the 
problem of defeating her will grow and will 
force another upward revision of all esti- 
mates of the cost of the job. What the 
eventual cost of that job will be, nobody 
can say today. 

Furthermore: Plans now being laid do 
not overlook the fact that American troops 
again may be sent to foreign soil to fight 
where they will need to be supplied and 
supported. Two possible battlegrounds, 
spoken of guardedly inside the Govern- 
ment, are England and Africa. 

Decisions now being reached take that 
factor into consideration. 

The size of the figures involved in eal- 
culations now being made is going to mean 
an increase in the problems confronting 
businessmen. The problems that will be 
uppermost in the period ahead are those 
that follow: 

Expansion problems: It is going to be 
necessary to add greatly to the already 
very large increase in industrial plant ca- 
pacity. New tank factories, new powder 
factories, new factories to make other arms 
are being projected by the Government. 
An expansion in the steel industry is soon 
to get under way, with Jesse Jones’s De- 
fense Plant Corp. doing the financing. 
Electric power, aluminum, copper, farm 
products are among commodities for which 
broad expansion is being pushed. 

Displacement problems: The immensely 
increased demand for arms production that 
is to be made on industry is causing of- 
ficials to get set for further drastic cuts in 
nonarmament output by metal-using in- 
dustries. Some high officials are predicting 
openly that it may be necessary to reduce 
automobile production to a level of 1,000,- 
000 standardized passenger cars a year. 

The cut of 17 per cent below the last 
year’s average, just made in washing ma- 
chine production, may be only the start 
of the reducing. Drastic curtailment is 
talked of for electric refrigerators, radios 
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and other things. Nondefense construction 
will decline near to the vanishing point. It 
has taken Canada about two years to shift 
from a peacetime to wartime basis in in- 
dustry. England made the shift in a slight- 





ly shorter time. The United States is | emt: 


beginning. Involved are many headaches 
for nonarmament industries. 

Scarcity problems: As the Government’s 
demand for arms rises, the volume of raw 
materials left over for peacetime industry 
is going to contract still more. What looks 
like a tight situation today is very likely 
to be a far tighter situation tomorrow. The 
time when commodities used by armament 
industries will again be plentiful for use in 
nonarmament industries is not now in sight. 

Inflation problems: The vast spending 
that impends is going to create a basis for 
inflation that is broader and stronger than 
ever before. The real outpouring of Govern- 
ment funds is only now starting in earnest. 
As that flow goes on, it will find its way 
into the pockets of millions of workers who 
will have record-breaking amounts of cash 
to spend at a time when the volume of 
goods will be contracting. This spells price 
inflation, unless firm controls are applied. 

Out of the threat of price inflation will 
flow tax plans designed to extract dollars 
from the pockets of workers as well as out 
of the treasuries of corporations, so that 
there will be fewer dollars to spend on 
peacetime pursuits than there otherwise 
would be. 

In a word: This Government is getting 
set for an immense war effort and is 
ing to call on American industry to shoul- 
der the job of outproducing Hitler’s Europe 
and Japan in armament. This will prove to 
be no part-time job. 
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T The Fight for Power 


Within the New Deal 


Overlapping of Functions and Authority Among Defense Chiefs 


Clashes of personalities 
exert pressure on President 
to resolve the conflicts 


Top-ranking defense officials today are 
stumped in their effort to figure out who 
is boss among whom. It suddenly is dis- 
covered that President Roosevelt, in what 
he thought was an effort to simplify de- 
fense machinery, actually created a maze 
that has no beginning and no end. 

One high official suggests that the mind 
of Rube Goldberg, if devoted to the job, 
could not have devised a setup comparable 
to that now supposed to run the vast de- 
fense effort. Another official is urging that a 
Philadelphia lawyer be hired to try to find 
the way out of today’s tangled situation. 

A little prying under the surface dis- 
loses the strange and unreported struggle 
for power that is going to require presi- 
dential attention before long. 

When Mr. Roosevelt chose two men, In- 
dustrialist William Knudsen and Labor 
Leader Sidney Hillman, to fill one job of 
directing the Office of Production Man- 
agement, the situation looked complicated. 
It’s nothing compared to the complications 
growing out of that other co-ordinating 
agency, the Supply Priorities and Alloca- 
tions Board, known as SPAB. 

Henry Wallace, as Vice President, is 
chairman of that board. But Donald Nel- 
son, the Board’s executive director, was 





DONALD NELSON WILLIAM KNUDSEN 
Priorities 


Production 
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chosen by Mr. Roosevelt and apparently 
is not responsible to Mr. Wallace. But Mr. 
Nelson also is head of the Priorities Divi- 
sion of OPM. In that capacity his bosses 
are Mr. Knudsen and Mr. Hillman. Yet 
the actual administration of most priorities 
is in the hands of the Army and Navy, 
which aren’t necessarily bossed by OPM. 

Or there is the situation confronting 
Leon Henderson. Mr. Henderson is head 
of the Office of Price Administration. As 
such he is his own boss. But then he also 
is head of the Division of Civilian Supply 
of OPM. As such he is bossed by Mr. 
Knudsen, who lets it be known that Mr. 
Henderson must report to him. However, 
Mr. Henderson, at the same time sits on 
SPAB as a member of equal rank with Mr. 
Knudsen. 

That is complicated. But so is the prob- 
lem confronting Vice President Wallace as 
chairman of the Economic Defense Board. 
In that job the Vice President reports to 
nobody but Mr. Roosevelt. He is right up 
at the top of all official organization charts. 
But then, to carry out his job, Mr. Wallace 
must report to Commerce Secretary Jesse 
Jones, head of RFC, who isn’t even on the 
organization charts. Mr. Jones controls the 
purse strings and controls the power to 
buy or not to buy, even if confronted with 
a request from the EDB. 

SPAB is supposed to hold power over 
all policies affecting use of priorities. Yet 
Charles F. Palmer, as Defense Housing 


HENRY WALLACE 
Economic defense 


Co-ordinator, went to the White House 
and got his highly important field of ac- 
tivity removed from SPAB jurisdiction. 
And Floyd Odlum, who is supposed to 
solve the problems of small businessmen 
affected by defense, discovers that, despite 
his imposing title as head of the OPM’s 
Division of Contract Distribution, he can 
exercise only as much authority as the 
Army and Navy let him exercise. Then, 
just to complicate matters, Harold Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior, holds sway over 
the oil industry and has a hand in deci- 
sions affecting the electric power industry. 

Harry Hopkins hovers around the 
fringes and often in the center of many 
activities. Mr. Hopkins, who is not well, 
does little work but always is on hand to 
report to the President. And so the tangle 
grows. At no place is there a responsible 
head, with power to make decisions and 
to carry decisions into effect. 

Vice President Wallace, for the time be- 
ing, is successful in giving authority and 
standing to SPAB. But: Already there are 
signs of the clashes of personalities and the 
divisions of viewpoint that tend to run 
wild when authority is divided. Who is to 
get power in any new shift remains uncer- 
tain, but is the object of struggle on the 
part of several individuals. 

Mr. Roosevelt, who has always avoided 
giving any individual the real power to ad- 
minister defense, may be forced by the 
tangles now developing to change his mind. 





LEON HENDERSON 
Prices 


JESSE JONES 
Finance 
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THE LAW OF SELF-DEFENSE 


Why Administration is Moving for Repeal of Neutrality Restrictions 


Government's determination 
to protect shipments 
of supplies to Nazi foes 


Is the United States at war? 

This question is being debated in Con- 
gress, over the radio, in the public press 
and wherever citizens assemble. One group 
argues that, if war is not actually here, it 
is fast approaching. Another group con- 
tends the country definitely is not at war. 
Still other groups argue that repeal of the 
Neutrality Act will lead to war—or will 
not lead to war. 

Behind these arguments are conflicting 
and confusing tests of what does and what 
does not constitute a state of war. 

Time-honored tests of war include: 

Formal declarations of war. By this 
test, the United States is still at peace. 
Neither this country nor Germany has 
made any such declaration. 

Actual shooting. This has occurred on 
the Atlantic. Three American warships 
have been attacked. One escaped, one was 
crippled, one—the destroyer Reuben James 
—was sunk. American sailors have been 
killed and United States warships are 
hunting and, perhaps, sinking German sub- 
marines. 

By one test, this is war. German and 
Italian spokesmen have said they consider 
themselves to be at war with the U.S. 

But by another test it is not war. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and his Cabinet mem- 
bers have pointed to, past incidents in 
history—action against privateers in the 
West Indies and pirates in the Mediter- 
ranean—to prove there can be shooting 
without war. 

However, the sinking of the Maine led 
to the Spanish-American War and mer- 
chant ship sinkings led to U.S. entrance 
in the first World War. 

Aid to belligerents. To help one coun- 
try at war and refuse aid to another has 
long been interpreted as a warlike act. The 
United States definitely has adopted this 
policy by repairing British ships in U.S. 
harbors; by selling or lending munitions to 
Britain, Russia and China; by protecting 
vessels that carry war materials to a fight- 
ing nation. 

Abandonment of neutrality. Until the 
present international situation, unneutral 
acts often have been considered acts of 
war, rendering the country that committed 
them liable to attack. 
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U. S. S. REUBEN JAMES: FIRST IT WAS THE MAINE 


—Acme 


FDR: History recorded the first shot 


This country has taken other unneutral 
steps besides giving active aid to Hitler’s 
enemies. German and Italian funds have 
been impounded: U.S. pressure has been 
used to oust German and Italian business- 
men from Latin America; embargoes have 
been imposed against Germany, Italy and 
Japan—the Axis allies. 

Now, Congress is preparing to take an- 
other unneutral step by repealing what re- 
mains of the Neutrality Act. 





—Harris & Ewing 
SECRETARY HULL 
... rules of neutrality superseded” 
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At present, U.S. merchant ships are 
prohibited from calling at British or Medi- 
terranean ports, at the Russian port of 
Archangel or at Atlantic ports in Canada. 
They cannot carry arms 


to Australia, fs 
South Africa, New Zealand or Canada’s 


ports on the Pacific. 

Neutrality Act repeal means: That U.S. 
flag ships henceforth will be able, when 
and if repeal is voted, to go anywhere the 
President can send the Navy—which is 


- anywhere in the world—to London, Liver- 


pool, Archangel, Alexandria, Gibraltar, 
Malta or the Near East; that they can 
carry munitions; that they can be armed 
against submarine or air attack; that they 
can be convoyed to these ports by Amer- 
ican warships. 

The policy the Administration will fol- 
low if Neutrality Act provisions are 
scrapped was outlined explicitly by the 
President in his Navy Day address. He 
declared: 

“Our American merchant ships must be 
armed to defend themselves against the 
rattlesnakes of the sea. 

“Our American merchant ships must be 
free to carry our American goods into the 
harbors of our friends. 

“Our American merchant ships must be 
protected by our American Navy.” 

Does this mean war? Opponents of the 
President in Congress say it does. Senators 
Clark, Nye and La Follette, among others, 
argue that the Administration is trying to 
lead the nation into war. 


But Administration spokesmen take the ————" 


opposite view. Secretary of State Hull told 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
that “we won’t be in any war until Hitler 
decrees that we shall” and that to date “it 
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has not been at all to his advantage to go 
to war.” 

But war or no war, all semblance of neu- 
trality is being abandoned. Secretary Hull 
explained: “The rules of neutrality, of 
course, are superseded when the law of 
self-defense intervenes. We are now pro- 
ceeding on the law of self-defense.” 

, What self-defense means has been out- 
lined by the President. He declared: 

| “We have wished to avoid shooting. But 

shooting has started . . . 

“America has been attacked .. . 

“Very simply and very bluntly—we are 
pledged to pull our own oar in the destruc- 
tion of Hitlerism.” 

The outlook is for more shooting. Ger- 
many is resuming the Battle of the At- 
lantic with stronger forces. She is sink- 
ing supply ships going to Britain and ships 
going to Iceland. She has attacked ships 
in the South Atlantic. 

The Administration is determined to 
send more ships and more supplies. They 
will be protected by U.S. destroyers and 
battleships, and chances are that, with re- 
peal of the Neutrality Act, this protection 
will extend clear into the British Isles and 
perhaps through the Arctic into Archangel. 


‘ Future encounters with Nazi submarines 
dereny'?P°*" inevitable. 

Control of the seas is this country’s 
immediate objective. A fundamental part 
of American foreign policy is that sea lanes 
cannot be dominated by an unfriendly 
power—and Nazi Germany now is recog- 
nized as unfriendly. 

The Administration makes no secret of 
its belief that Hitler’s ambition envisions 
complete world conquest. Secretary of 
State Hull made this clear in testimony 
before the Senate committee. President 
Roosevelt has told of a Nazi map that re- 
draws boundaries of Latin America, com- 
pressing 14 independent countries into five 
vassal states. 

This explains American policy to sup- 
port England, Russia, China and any other 
country that attempts to bar Hitler’s ac- 
cess to the sea. This policy was at the bot- 
tom of President Roosevelt’s trade of de- 
stroyers for bases in this hemisphere; of 
the occupation of Iceland; of the repeal of 
the arms embargo; of the Lend-Lease Act. 
It explains why the Navy now is shooting 
on the Atlantic. 

Principal difference in arguments over 
whether shooting means war is that the 
President’s opponents see him taking steps 
toward war, while his supporters see war 
as advancing toward the United States. 

This difference in viewpoint has been car- 

' . ried even into the law of the land—with 

the Neutrality Act reflecting “keep-out-of- 

war” opinion and the Lend-Lease Act im- 
plementing “keep-Hitler-away” policies. 
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“‘CARTOGRAPHER’S CONQUEST’ 
The map of South America of 
which the President spoke in his 
Navy Day address remains a 
secret for reasons of military in- 
telligence. However, Germany in 
planning its world “new order” 
has made little secret of how it 
would vassalize South America if 
and when it came under Nazi 
domination. The map reproduced 
here shows what the Nazis are 
believed to have in mind. 
Boundaries of the five zones are 
drawn according to the basic 
principles expounded by Hitler’s 
Geopolitical Institute. 
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Trends now are veering strongly toward 
the Administration viewpoint. The Presi- 
dent’s request for complete repeal of Neu- 
trality Act restrictions demonstrates his 
confidence in increasing public support for 
Administration foreign policies. Original 
plans called only for arming ships at this 
time. As a result of these policies, the 
United States and Germany are actively 
opposing each other—yet neither govern- 
ment calls this struggle war. Furthermore, 
diplomatic relations are continuing. 

The American people thus find them- 
selves in the position of having their Navy 
in action and yet being officially at peace. 
Whether sea-shooting will lead to land- 


shooting depends upon developments. 
Plans for increasing the size of the Army 
have been rumored, but attention now is 
being concentrated on increasing the pro- 
duction of arms for Britain and her fight- 
ing partners. 

Prospects are that, unless and until the 
American Army is called into action, war 
will not be officially recognized. The sink- 
ing of the Reuben James was said by the 
President to have left the international 
situation unchanged. 

Meanwhile, the United States promises 
to continue in a situation that is not defi- 
nitely described as war, but neither is it 
peace. 
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Roosevelt-Lewis Feud: 
Issues Behind Break 


Defense Needs vs. Labor’s Aims as Basis of the Controversy 


Workers now facing choice 
between the leadership of 
President and of union chief 


Union men and women who work in the 
nation’s mines and factories now are fac- 
ing a major decision. They are picking a 
leader. Their choice lies between noninter- 
ventionist John L. Lewis and nonisolation- 
ist Franklin Roosevelt. 

Up to now, many of them appear to 
have accepted Mr. Lewis’s leadership on 
economic issues, Mr. Roosevelt’s on broad- 
er political questions. These workmen 
have joined Mr. Lewis’s industrial unions 
in the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. But, when the former head of the 
CIO urged them to vote for another man 
for President of the United States, they 
stuck by Mr. Roosevelt. 

Today the policies of these two leaders 
are in direct conflict. No longer is it pos- 
sible to follow both at the same time. 

Mr. Roosevelt is attempting to marshal 
the entire energy of the country for a 
single purpose, the defeat of Hitler’s Ger- 
many. The Chief Executive has warned 
again and again, as he did in his Navy 
Day address: “Our national will must 
speak from every assembly line—yes, and 
from every coal mine .. .” 

Mr. Lewis does not accept Mr. Roose- 
velt’s decision that defeat of the Nazi 
system is the nation’s first task. Instead, 
he is holding to his prewar aim of fighting 
to fill “the empty bellies.” 

Mr. Roosevelt is asking everyone to lay 
aside personal objectives until the war is 
won. Mr. Lewis is warning his followers 
that today’s opportunities should be capi- 
talized—‘“a bird in the hand.” 

Now the country is seeing a test of 
strength between the two men. Mr. Lewis, 
as president of the United Mine Workers, 
commanded 53,000 men to quit work in 
the coal mines operated -by the country’s 
major steel producers, the so-called cap- 
tive mines. Mr. Roosevelt countermanded 
that order, directing the Mine Workers 
chief to put the men back to work. He pre- 
sided at a White House conference attend- 
ed by Mr. Lewis, William H. Davis, chair- 
man of the Defense Mediation Board, and 
Myron C. Taylor, former chairman of 
United States Steel Corp. 
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The issue hung in the balance for four 
days; 1,696,000 man-hours of work were 
lost before Mr. Lewis gave the back-to- 
work signal. 

Who won? That answer will depend on 
events of the next fortnight. 

What Mr. Roosevelt offers: The Presi- 
dent’s policies have given union leaders a 
great deal, which he is threatening to with- 
draw if they refuse to follow his leader- 
ship. For example: 

1. The President, through the appoint- 
ment of Sidney Hillman as codirector of 
the Office of Production Management, has 
given co-operating union leaders a greater 
voice in the inner councils of Government 
than ever before. 

2. The President has been slow to anger 
at defense strikes—too slow, according to 
the views of many members of Congress. 
He insists on the settlement of disputes 
through conciliation, mediation and arbi- 
tration. The National Defense Mediation 
Board has been created as a “supreme 
court” to which unions can take their de- 
mands. The consideration shown by this 
agency for the unions has brought protests 
from other quarters. 

The President has shown that he is 
ready to enforce the decisions of that 
Board against employers as well as unions. 
Latest demonstration is the seizure by the 
War Department of Air Associates, Inc., 
after the Mediation Board ruled that the 
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company was not carrying out a decision 
that strikers be reinstated promptly. 

3. The President’s policy on the “closed 
shop” has not been all the CIO has asked. 
But, while the Government has not grant- 
ed the “closed shop” every time a union 
has requested it, the President has checked 
a drive in Congress which would have 
proscribed any extension of “closed-shop” 
conditions to plants where such conditions 
do not already exist. 

4, Probably the most important aid 
which the President has given to the 
unions is his control over Congress and 
his demonstrated ability, thus far, to dis- 
courage action in Congress which would 
restrict union activities and place rigid 
restraints on strikes during the emergency. 

The President’s threat during the cap- 
tive mine strike to withdraw his opposition 
to antistrike legislation dismayed many 
union leaders in the CIO, as well as those 
in the American Federation of Labor. 
There are few union officials who do not 
admit that Congress, if freed of the Presi- 
dent’s restraining hand, would enact legis- 
lation seriously crippling the current union 
expansion. 

What Mr. Lewis offers: The President’s 
hand is a strong one. How, then, does Mr. 
Lewis dare to ask for a showdown? The 
former coal miner’s bold action derives 
from one basic assumption, that his con- 
trol over the United Mine Workers—the 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
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country’s largest labor union—is strong 
enough not to be broken without more 
loss of production and morale than the 
Administration cares to risk in the emer- 
gency. He knows the effort of the President 
for unity would be impaired in any attack 
on his leadership or his union. 

Mr. Lewis counts on his side the hier- 
archy of his own union, some 20,000 lieu- 
tenants, big and little, almost all of whom 
owe personal allegiance to “the boss,” as 
they call him. In addition, the Mine Work- 
ers chief has placed scores of seasoned 
mine union officials in positions of respon- 
sibility over the new unions in the CIO. 
The president of the CIO, Philip Murray, 
and CIO national director, Allan Hay- 
wood, are former Mine Workers leaders. 

These men can be counted on to stand 
by Mr. Lewis in a campaign on any 
straight trade union issue, and the drive 
for the “closed shop” is a fight for first 
principles to union leaders. 

Further, Mr. Lewis’s struggle is not 
limited to coal mining. Mr. Lewis has 
drawn his issue on what the unions regard 
as the “bellwether” of industry—the 
United States Steel Corp. The CIO steel 
union leaders want “closed-shop” condi- 
tions in the mills of Big Steel; the CIO 
shipbuilding workers’ union wants U.S. 
Steel to reclaim its property, recently 
seized by the Government, at Kearny, 
N.J., if it will require compulsory maint- 
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enance of union membership—a form of 
the “closed shop.” 

Still other CIO unions, in automobiles, 
in glass, in aluminum, in rubber, want com- 
pulsory unionism as avidly as Mr. Lewis 
wants it for the coal miners. To any union 
leader, “closed-shop” conditions mean pro- 
motion from a life as agitator, from preoc- 
cupation with keeping an organization 
alive and growing, to one of labor states- 
manship with time for political as well as 
economic campaigning. 

If Mr. Lewis wins his campaign, if Big 
Steel gives an all-union shop in its coal 
mines, most CIO leaders expect other in- 
dustries to follow. The picture they see is 
a rosy one—if Mr. Lewis wins. 

The judges. Eleven members of the 
National Defense Mediation Board now 
are deciding whether Mr. Lewis’s demand 
for a “closed shop” is in the general inter- 
est of the country. Four of the judges are 
employers, three are public members, two 
represent the AFL, and two are officers of 
the CIO. 

The men are: 

For the public—William H. Davis, the 
Mediation Board’s chairman, a partner in 
the New York law firm of Pennie, Davis, 
Marvin & Edmonds, patent attorneys; 
Frank P. Graham, president of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and Charles E. 
Wyzanski, one-time Labor Department so- 
licitor who in private practice has repre- 


sented employers before the National La- 
bor Relations Board. 

For the employers—Cyrus Ching, vice 
president of U.S. Rubber Co., a firm 
which has accepted “closed-shop” condi- 
tions in its plants; Roger D. Lapham, 
chairman of the board of American-Ha- 
waiian Steamship Co., another firm that 
has granted a “closed shop”; Walter C. 
Teagle, chairman of the Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey, a firm whose employes are 
largely nonunion, and Eugene Meyer, pub- 
lisher of the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
who has granted a “closed shop” to AFL 
unions in his plant and who now is facing 
a demand for compulsory unionism from 
the CIO’s American Newspaper Guild. 

For the unions—President Murray of 
the CIO, who also is vice president of the 
United Mine Workers; Thomas Kennedy, 
secretary-treasurer of the CIO miners’ 
union; George Meany, secretary-treasurer 
of the AFL, and W. A. Calvin, vice presi- 
dent of the AFL’s Boiler Makers Union. 

The two AFL members are perhaps in 
the most unpleasant position. For many 
weeks, Federation leaders have been ex- 
pressing grave fears over the CIO’s at- 
tempt to use the Government to win 
“closed-shop” conditions. They fear that 
what the Government gives it also can 
take away. More specifically, they fear a 
reaction in Congress which will lead to 
legislation outlawing all “closed-shop” 
agreements. 

Also, in at least one of the companies 
involved in this strike, the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron and Railroad Corp., the Federation 
claims many members. If its representa- 
tives on the Mediation Board vote for Mr. 
Lewis’s demand, they will be turning over 
their membership in these mines to the 
CIO. Yet, if they vote against it, their own 
campaigns to extend the “closed shop” 
will be set back. 

Whichever way the Board decides, Mr. 
Roosevelt has been removed from a direct 
responsibility for the decision. Should the 
Mediation Board grant the “closed shop,” 
Mr. Roosevelt’s policy of conciliation 
rather than strike will have brought an- 
other victory to the unions. 

On the other hand, if the Board holds 
against the “closed shop,” Mr. Lewis still 
remains free to force another showdown. 
In such an event, Mr. Lewis will be in a 
position to put the issue before the entire 
leadership of the CIO, which assembles in 
Detroit in annual convention on Nov. 17— 
two days after the date Mr. Lewis has set 
as a deadline for the Mediation Board. 

At that convention, leaders of the men 
and women who man a major part of the 
nation’s defense industries may be forced 
to make their choice between Mr. Lewis 
and Mr. Roosevelt. 
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PUBLICITY: A WEAPON FOR AMERICA 


Huge Staff Presenting the Democracies’ Case at Home and Abroad 


Mushrooming agencies use 
radio and press to combat 
world-wide Nazi propaganda 


A vast publicity organization is develop- 
ing in Washington to promote this coun- 
try’s activities in the “war of words” now 
raging through the world. This “war” is 
being fought on three fronts—at home, 
in Latin America and in Europe. Its aim 
is to consolidate American public opinion 
behind present defense policies and to con- 
vince people abroad of this nation’s power 
and good intentions in world affairs. 

President Roosevelt scored in this strug- 
gle when he disclosed Nazi plans to re- 
draw the map of Latin America and to 
banish religion from the “new. world or- 
der” which Hitler seeks to achieve. Howls 
from Berlin and Rome indicate that this 
thrust hit the mark. 

The President’s charges also disclosed 
the broad strategy that this Administra- 
tion is using to vin world opinion. Basis 
of this strategy is to drive home the point 
that the Nazi program envisions nothing 
but conquest, whereas America’s program 
has no selfish ambition, and seeks no un- 
due advantage over other nations. The 
record of each nation is being used to sup- 
port this argument, but the records are 
not being left to speak for themselves. 
This country is planning to meet every 
Nazi maneuver and throw light on every 
Nazi plan that can be found. On the posi- 
tive side, the Administration expects to 
grasp every opportunity to drive home 
with words and pictures its own position 
on international 

To marshal its arguments, the Adminis- 
tration has recruited a defense army of 
some 1,400 publicity experts, advertising 
specialists, newspapermen, radio broad- 
casters, artists and motion picture direc- 
tors. At present this army sprawls through 
mushrooming defense agencies, each re- 
sponsible for reams of news releases, mag- 
azine articles, pamphlets, radio programs 
and pictures designed to throw light on 
the defense effort. 

Prospects now are that this army is to 
receive a high command in the Office of 
Facts and Figures, recently created by the 
President. The director of this office is 
Archibald MacLeish, poet, Librarian of 
Congress and former editor who has often 
advised the President on his speeches and 
other public relations policies. 
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issues. 


Mr. MacLeish plans to operate through 
a small staff and to have little direct con- 
tact with the public, but he will have 
access to all defense information gathered 
by the Government. From this informa- 
tion he is expected to evolve a general 
public relations policy, which will be fol- 
lowed by organizations already function- 
ing. 

Reason for OFF is found in the com- 
plexity of defense publicity agencies that 
have sprung up during the defense pro- 
gram. As Government data indicates, 
eight separate information services have 
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been organized. 
have worked 


Hitherto these agencies 
independently 
seemingly at cross purposes. 

Frequently their work has resulted in 
confusion rather than clarity. For ex- 
ample, there was the Maritime Commis- 
sion’s inaccurate statement that all ship- 
ments to Russia would clear through Bos- 
ton; there was the argument over the 
threat of an Eastern States oil shortage; 
there was the dispute in Congress over 
facts in the Greer attack; there were con- 
flicting figures on defense production from 
the White House and from Senator Byrd 
(Dem.), of Virginia. 

Now OFF is being told to end this con- 
fusion and to use available data to present 


and often 


a clear picture of “the facts and figures of 
national defense.” Emphasis is_ being 
placed on the importance of accuracy and 
of giving the whole truth. All officials 
deny that any censorship is contemplated, 
but this does not mean that statements of 
fact and policy will not be issued where 
and when they will serve Government pur- 
poses best. 

On the home front the battle is over 
American public opinion. The Administra- 
tion is seeking to convince citizens of the 
wisdom and necessity for present pclicies 
and to show that division over the basic 
program, in effect, plays Hitler’s game. 

Six agencies now are engaged actively 
in telling the American people about the 
Administration’s efforts. 

Data on production, priorities, pr e 
controls, labor, little business and othe 
problems arising from defense output a’ 
compiled and released through the Inf 
mation Division of the Office for Eme 
gency Management. This Division is hea 
ed by Robert W. Horton, former Wash 
ington correspondent, whose staff of 220 
is responsible for the largest volume of 
defense releases. 

OEM’s Information Division, however, 
shares responsibility with the Army, which 
has assembled a staff of 259 publicity 
specialists under Brig. Gen. A. D. Surles. 
and with the Navy’s press section of 211 
under Lieut. Comdr. R. W. Berry. Army 
and Navy press sections, however, have 
exclusive responsibility for information on 
fleet movements and military operations. 
The Army and the Selective Service Sys- 
tem share the task of explaining draft 
policies to the public. 

The Treasury has added to its publicity 
staff since the defense bond sales cam- 
paign began and has extended its activi- 
ties to include building public morale and 
enlisting support for the defense effort. 
Another Treasury task in public relations 
is to persuade taxpayers to accept higher 
taxes without complaint. 

The Office of Government Reports is 
connected closely with all domestic in- 
formation services. Under Lowell Mellett, 
an executive assistant to the President, 
this office operates an extensive clipping 
bureau for all press sections, maintains 
branches in many States, issues a de- 
fense digest, keeps tab on public opinion 
trends and supplies information to various 
federal field services. 

The State Department conducts public 
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relations both at home and abroad. Sec- 


retary Hull and his staff must explain 
foreign policy to the public while at the 
same time they conduct delicate negotia- 
tions in other capitals. State Department 
publicity is managed by Michael J. Mc- 
Dermott and a staff of eight. His section 
also outlines the public relations policies 
that should guide publicity activities out- 

side the United States. These fields in- 
clude our relations with Europe and Latin 
America. 

European activities are being directed 
by Col. William J. Donovan, Co-ordinator 
of Information, who is building an im- 
pressive staff of former war correspond- 
ents, historians, economists, geographers, 
linguists and other experts. This staff as- 
sembles and analyzes Nazi arguments 
heard over federal radio “listening posts,” 
and information gathered from military 








and diplomatic sources. Up-to-the-minute 
records are kept on “propaganda lines” of 
Germany and Italy. 

An important COI activity is an attempt 
to crash the wall of censorship that sur- 
rounds Axis and occupied countries. Thus 
the organization broadcasts night and day 
over ten short-wave stations and is plan- 
ning to establish more. The possibility of 
sending U. S. short-wave broadcasts from 
either Iceland or Britain is being explored. 

Latin America, where a bitter battle for 
public opinion is being waged between 
Nazi agents and this country. American 
activities are directed by Nelson Rocke- 
feller, Co-ordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs. Latin-American press relations are 
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handled by Francis A. Jamieson, who di- 
rects a staff of 72. 

These activities include combating Nazi 
publicity with accurate U.S. news serv- 
ices, and Nazi radio propaganda with 
short-wave broadcasts. This agency also 
issues a picture magazine, En Guardia, in 
Spanish and Portuguese, and _ books, 
pamphlets, posters and other material. 

Both the Donovan and Rockefeller or- 
ganizations confine their international 
activities to spreading accurate informa- 
tion, but facts that injure the Nazis or 
support America naturally are stressed. 
News of antireligious activity by Ger- 
many, for example, would be broadcast 
quickly to Latin America in Spanish and 
Portuguese. Europeans who secretly listen 
to foreign broadcasts would hear of the 
growing arms output in the United States 
and of anti-Axis activity in South America. 





GOVERNMENT RADIO 
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A growing publicity organization dem- 
onstrates further that the Administration 
sees in the present world conflict a war of 
ideas as well as a war of bullets and tor- 
pedoes. This conception has long been held 
by the Nazis, who showed in Norway and 
France how destructive words, hints and 
insinuations can be. Germany, in fact, has 
preceded every military advance with a 
“softening-up” campaign by the propagan- 
da ministry of Dr. Goebbels. 

To stiffen resistance to Nazi pleadings, 
the Administration hopes to base its argu- 
ments on indisputable facts. Mr. MacLeish 
explains that the domestic policy is based 
“upon the assumption that the people of 
a self-governing country are entitled to the 


fullest possible statement of the facts and 
the figures bearing upon conditions with 
which their Government is faced.” 

Critics of Government press relations 
find no fault with this principle, but some 
have expressed doubts that Government 
agencies will be able to present unvarnished 
and undiluted truth. They point out that 
facts and figures are subject to wide varia- 
tions of interpretation and that Govern- 
ment press agents cannot help but present 
their agencies in the best light possible. 
Defenders of present policies insist that 
the absence of censorship will prevent 
biased information, and point out that 
censorship never has been contemplated. 

In engaging in large-scale public rela- 
tions, the Government can draw upon the 
experience of other federal agencies in this 
field. Press releases, pamphlets, booklets, 
motion pictures and photographs are noth- 
ing new to Government departments. 

The Department of Agriculture, for ex- 
ample, has used information specialists for 
many years to explain its program to farm- 
ers. Information has been compiled in 
Washington and distributed throughout 
the land by field agents. These agents also 
have explained by word of mouth the pur- 
poses of the Soil Conservation Program, 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, the Farm Security Program, the ex- 
tension service and many other activities. 
Popularity of these programs with farmers 
is attributed in an important extent to 
careful public relations work. 

The Department of Commerce, the De- 
partment of Labor, the Children’s Bureau, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, the National 
Labor Relations Board and most other 
Government agencies operate with press 
and information sections. Besides preparing 
publicity releases, they devise radio pro- 
grams, publish books and co-operate close- 
ly with other officials in preparing speeches. 

Altogether the Government spends about 
$20,000,000 a year to distribute informa- 
tion concerning normal Government ac- 
tivities. The multiplying defense services 
are estimated to cost another $10,000,000 
in the current fiscal year. 

These expenses and staffs are defended 
on the ground that the Government has 
become so large and complex that organ- 
ized publicity is essential. Some authori- 
ties have contended that, in the interests 
of economy and efficiency, Government in- 
formation work should be centralized and 
confined to simple statements of fact. Other 
Government officials insist, however, that 
federal departments and agencies have just 
as much need for presenting their programs 
and policies to the people as private indus- 
tries. It is this policy that is dominating 
plans of the defense agencies. 
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Helping Small Businesses: 
The Plans of Floyd Odlum 


Effect of shortages of 
raw materials. Methods for 
spreading defense contracts 


As everybody knows, thousands of small 
industries today are faced with extinction, 
as a relatively few companies with defense 
orders soak up available raw materials. 

The task of trying to save those indus- 
tries has been given to Floyd Odlum, as 
head of the Division of Contract Distribu- 
tion within the Office of Production Man- 
agement. 

Mr. Odlum now has made up his mind 
about what needs to be done. His con- 
clusions are of direct concern to business- 
men in every corner of the land. Those 
conclusions were brought into the open in 
testimony by Mr. Odlum before the spe- 
cial Senate committee investigating the na- 
tional defense program, headed by Senator 
Truman (Dem.), of Missouri. 

What follows is a condensed version of 
the verbatim testimony of Mr. Odlum, 
under questioning by Senator Truman and 
Hugh A. Fulton, chief counsel for the 
Committee. In this testimony, there are 
revealed the source of trouble and the 
plans being made to deal with that trouble. 

The obvious conclusion is that the 
problem now arising can be dealt with 
through exercise of reasonable effort on 
the part of the Government. 

The testimony: 

Mr. Opium: Of the 184,000 plants in 
the country, approximately 133,000, or 
about 72 per cent, employed less than 
twenty workers and, in the aggregate, 
about 10 per cent of total workers. Metal- 
working industries which employed twenty 
people or less required roughly between 5 
per cent and 6 per cent of the materials 
used by the companies in those industries 
in a year. 

CuHairMAN TruMAN: So that, right 
there, between 5 and 6 per cent of these 
materials means employment to one man 
in ten that is employed. 

Mr. Opium: Yes. 

Mr. Truman: If you don’t solve that, 
these little businesses are gone. 

Mr. Opium: That is true. 

Mr. Truman: And that means that 10 
per cent of the people that are actually 
gainfully employed would be out of busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Opium: That would be 10 per cent 
of the people in the metal-working indus- 
tries. 

Mr. Truman: It seems to me that we 
could give up this 5 per cent of raw ma- 
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terials to meet that situation, couldn’t we? 

Mr. Optum: There are four or five 
things that we can do, and that is one of 
them. Further, the Army and Navy De- 
partments, as a result of so-called M-Day 
plans have data in their Departments 
on approximately 25,000 manufacturing 
plants considered usable in defense work. 
It is also understood that the services have 
outstanding orders with less than .10,000 
of these 25,000 plants. 

Mr. Truman: It looks to me as if a 5 
or 6 per cent priority to take care of these 
130,000 little manufacturers would be the 
first step that we could possibly take that 
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would really do some good and let them 
go ahead and operate. 

Mr. Opium: It wouldn’t be a priority. 
It would be an allocation. 

Mr. Truman: Call it whatever you like, 
just so that they get the stuff. 

Mr. Opium: I would say that, if we 
could lay aside the class of small business 
that employs less than twenty men, so that 
we can concentrate on the intermediate 
class, not known to the Army, during the 
next six or eight months, then we can 
clean up that intermediate class and ap- 
proach what should be done about the 
smaller class or any other part of that 
afterward. 

Mr. Futton: You do recognize a re- 
sponsibility to see why the Army and Navy 
were unable to use the 10,000 plants in 
their own survey which they, theoretically 


anyhow, had previously allocated to war re- 
quirements. 

Mr. Opium: Yes. 

Mr. Truman: If the Army and Navy 
had been in a functioning mood on these 
small businesses, it wouldn’t have been 
necessary to set up your organization. They 
have you set up to see that they perform. 
I hope you will do it. 

Mr. Opium: Yes. 

Mr. Truman: Instead of having 56 com- 
panies get all these contracts, let’s see if 
we can’t have 5,600, anyway. 

Mr. Opium: Of course, they have about 
10,000, as a matter of fact, and most of 
the orders are in the 56 now; but I might 
add to that there has been quite a bit of 
thinning out of the work. The applications 
by subcontractors under Army and Navy 
orders for priorifies for scarce materials are 
now around one million, two hundred thou- 
sand, and, of course, not all of them have 
to ask for priorities because they may have 
raw materials on hand. 

Mr. Truman: I am going to take some 
credit for this Committee for that. 

Mr. Opium: I have set down, as wel 
as the analysis, what I think the solutions 
are. 

First, for a period until June 30, 1942, 
set aside in a separate category all manu- 
facturing enterprises that in the past have 
and now do employ less than twenty peo- 
ple. By allocation, allow them to carry on 
business to the extent necessary to keep 
them as going concerns. 

Mr. Truman: That is horse sense. 

Mr. Opium: These small enterprises are 
in a true sense the backbone of the Amer- 
ican way of life. They are the support of 
our smaller communities. They do not use 
much raw material in the aggregate. In 
these cases the raw material bears a low 
ratio and labor a high ratio to the fin- 
ished product. They represent a class most 
difficult to convert to defense production 
and a class that, if converted, would give 
the least direct contribution to defense 
production. 

The indications are that it would take 
less than 2 per cent of the 1942 estimated 
available supply of scarce raw materials 
to carry this whole class of small manu- 
facturing companies during the first six 
months of 1942 on the basis suggested. 

Mr. Truman: That is, 130,000 small 
manufacturers and 10 per cent of them 
gainfully employed. It sounds like com- 
mon sense to me. 

Mr. Opium: Well, all of the 130,000 are 
not affected by the scarce materials. That 
will be found primarily in the metal-work- 
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ing industry, and there are between thirty 
and forty-five thousand of those. 

Mr. Truman: That is right. 

Mr. Optum: Then, as to the plants that 
are in the files of the armed services as 
known and analyzed potential producers 


pees: the defense program, place the primary 





responsibility on these armed services for 
getting the plants and the work together. 
This will enable the Contract Distribution 
Division to concentrate on that indefinite 
but important middle field between what 
is well known to the armed services on the 
one hand, and the small companies employ- 
ing less than 20 people on the other hand. 

Next, as to the intermediate field, which 
might involve 30,000 or more plants and 
which no matter how approached—in 
groups or over-all-wise—cannot be con- 
verted to defense work except in the course 
of months, allocate an emergency pool of 
raw materials which, by some procedure, 
probably by certification on the part of the 
Contract Distribution Division, can be al- 
located to companies to keep them alive 
on a going-concern basis with an assembled 
organization until they can be shifted over 
to defense production. I am estimating that 
it will take six months to get this group of 
plants converted if we can concentrate on 
that group, but, of course, the process will 
be continuous and it will be cumulative. 
Therefore, the supply of scarce raw ma- 
terials needed for this emergency shift-over 
pool would not be great. 


Ay Mr. Truman: That is just good, com- 
bmg” sense. That is all. 


——_ 


| 





Mr. Optum: As to this intermediate 
field, as well as many in the field desig- 
nated for primary attention by the services 
themselves, provision must be made for 
financing of needed working capital and 
plant changes when such financing is not 
available through normal and existing 
channels. That can be either (a) a special 
fund created for the purpose of making 
such loans, or (b) a guarantee of some 
reasonable extent of loans made by banks, 
because speed is of the essence. 

Mr. Truman: Senator Mead has been 
talking about that for the last six months, 
and I think he is on the right track. 

Mr. Optum: Yes, I do, too. If you 
guarantee too small, you don’t get the 
loans out, and, if you guarantee too much, 
you get improvident conduct or open the 
way to that. I have come to the tentative 
conclusion that to guarantee about 20 per 
cent of loans made on those projects certi- 
fied by the Contract Distribution Division 
would be about right. It seems to me if 
you do that, that probably an interest rate 
of 4 per cent would be right. Then the ex- 
cess certainly should come back into an 
insurance pool to offset the over-all losses. 
There will be losses. 

Mr. Truman: There are bound to be. 

Mr. Optum: I think the over-all loss 


'. B icht run from twenty-five to thirty-five 


million dollars. 


After that, the services should be au- 
thorized to advance more than the present 
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30 per cent to prime contractors when nec- 
essary to help them or their subcontrac- 
tors finance the work. 

Mr. Truman: I think they should. 

Mr. Opium: This will, to that extent, 
make bank financing unnecessary. The 
services should have the right to reopen 
contracts already let, to compensate for 
the cost of more subcontracting than orig- 
inally contemplated and thereby speeding 
up of deliveries. The service should make 
subcontracting a specific part of any fu- 
ture negotiations. 

Mr. Futon: Some large industries have 
been inclined to subcontract only that part 
which they could not themselves do as 
cheaply. 

Mr. Opium: I have heard that said, and 
I appealed to them, both by letter and by 
radio, not to do that, to pass on their 
simpler work and to pass on their profit- 
able work. There is no sense in trying to 
pass on unprofitable business. 

Mr. Futton: Have you found any trou- 
ble due to specifications by the Army or 
Navy being of such type that it would re- 
quire the work to be done by one or more 
of the bigger companies because of patent 
or other situations? 

Mr. Opium: I have found this true. A 
prime contractor who was present asked 
what happened to them when they spread 
their designs out to get these subcontracts 
and they were under a law that gave them 
twenty years. in prison for divulging these 
specifications. That was a new one on me. 
If that can’t be done, certainly we want 


some change in the rules or regulations so 
that Douglas, for example, or Lockheed, 
can take a trim tab for a tail and go out 
and show this to the designers that come 
from the Army. 

Mr. Truman: Yes. 

Mr. Opium: If my analysis is correct, if 
we apply these workouts that I have sug- 
gested, breaking down those parts, we are 
going to be able to get the industry kept at 
work in one fashion or another. 

Mr. Truman: You think that the sug- 
gestion, to take care of these small plants 
that employ under a certain number of peo- 
ple, by just an allocation of materials is 
one of the principal ways of meeting that 
very situation? 

Mr. Opium: I do, because it sets aside 
for future treatment something that 
doesn’t cost as much in terms of current 
production, and I don’t think that we are 
going to have many fatalities if we ap- 
proach this thing this way. There seem to 
me to be three things that can be done. 
1, you can give them enough raw materials 
to carry on and keep alive until they can 
come back into the vital life of the nation 
after the war again; or, 2, if you are not 
going to give them the raw materials, there 
is something else that you have within 
your power to give, that is enough money 
to keep them together and maintain them 
as companies or as plants with some little 
key organization so that they will be ready 
to come back into the economy after the 
emergency; or, 3, you can let them die. I 
don’t think they should die. 





Branch Offices for 


EXISTING OFFICES 


Maine: Portland. 

Massachusetts: 
Worcester. 

Connecticut: Hartford. 

Rhode Island: Providence. 

New York: New York City, Albany, 
Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse. 

New Jersey: Newark. 

Pennsylvania: Pittsburgh, 
hia. 

Maryland: Baltimore. 

Virginia: Richmond. 

West Virginia: Wheeling. 

Ohio: Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Dayton, Youngstown. 

Michigan: Detroit. 

Indiana: Indianapolis. 

Kentucky: Louisville. 

North Carolina: Charlotte. 

Georgia: Atlanta. 

Tennessee:Memphis, Nashville. 

Wisconsin: Milwaukee. 

Illinois: Chicago, Springfield. 

Alabama: Birmingham. 

Louisiana: New Orleans. 

Arkansas: Little Rock. 

Missouri: St. Louis, Kansas City. 

Iowa: Des Moines. 

Minnesota: Minneapolis. 

Nebraska: Omaha. 

Oklahoma: Oklahoma City. 

Florida: Jacksonville. 


Boston, Springfield, 


Philadel- 





A network of branch offices, spread across the United States, is being set up by the Division 
of Contract Distribution of the Office of Production Management, to facilitate spreading 
of defense contracts. A chart furnished by OPM to the special Senate committee investigating 
the defense program shows branches established in 54 cities, and 30 other locations tentatively 
proposed for additional offices. In addition, it is expected that about 116 more locations 
ultimately will be selected. Following are existing and proposed locations of the branch offices: 


Defense Contracts 


Texas: Dallas, Houston, San Antonio, 
El Paso. 

Colorado: Denver. 

Montana: Helena. 

Utah: Salt Lake City. 

California: San Francisco, Los Angeles. 

Oregon: Portland. 

Washington: Seattle, Spokane. 


PROPOSED BRANCHES 


New Hampshire: Manchester. 

Massachusetts: Lawrence. 

Connecticut: New Haven, Bridgeport, 
Waterbury. 

Rhode Island: Pawtucket. 

New York: Utica. 

New Jersey: Jersey City, Camden, and 
Paterson or Passaic. 
Delaware: Wilmington. 
Pennsylvania: Reading, 
town or Bethlehem. 
Maryland: Cumberland. 

Virginia: Norfolk. 
West Virginia: Huntington. 
Ohio: Akron, Toledo. 
Michigan: Flint, Grand Rapids. 
Indiana: Evansville, South Bend. 
North Carolina: Greensboro. 
Tennessee: Chattanooga. 
Wisconsin: Racine. 

Illinois: Peoria, Rockford. 
Iowa: Waterloo. 

Florida: Tampa. 

Texas: Fort Worth. 


and Allen- 
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America’s assembly lines are fast getting set to shift 
their production schedules from automobiles to tanks. 
As the Pictogram shows, the number of tanks produced 
this year will be ten times 1940’s meager output. In 1942, 
an estimated 26,000 will roll out of factory gates. 

Available data put the present monthly production of 
light tanks at 325; of medium tanks, at 275. With tanks 
now equal to planes on the priorities list, the respective 


figures will climb to 400 and 350 by the end of the year. - 


Under the vast new expansion announced by the President, 
the total rate will skyrocket to more than 2,000 tanks a 
month in 1942—better than double original schedules. 
Nearly all of the expansion is to center in medium 
tanks, which have proved most effective on the battle- 
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field. Though the Army’s present model, the 30-ton M-3, 
did not reach assembly lines until last April, it is now 
being turned out in quantity by five main plants. 

Chrysler’s huge arsenal in Detroit is making approxi- 
mately nine M-3s a day and plans to step up the rate to 
15 by the end of this year. Four railroad equipment 
manufacturers already are producing these tanks, and 
another is completing facilities. Change to an improved 
model, the M-4, is not expected to slow output. 

Sizable production of light tanks (13% tons) was 
under way by late 1940. The American Car & Foundry 
Co. now is turning out nearly 14 a day. Its plants at 
Berwick, Pa., and St. Charles, Mo., will average 600 a 
month in 1942, 
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Status of heavy tanks remains undecided. The Army 
is testing a 60-ton monster, but General Jacob L. Devers, 
commander of our Armored Force, has said that this type 
has proved less practical than the medium tank. And 
Soviet Premier Josef Stalin has stated that he does not 
believe in the very large tank. 

Chrysler now is the only major automobile unit actual- 
ly producing complete tanks. However, this industry 
will bear the brunt of the expanded production. Through 
use of its Dodge and Plymouth divisions, Chrysler will 
vastly increase its own tank output. In addition, con- 
tracts for a major portion of the new program are being 
negotiated with General Motors and Ford. Their output 
will not reach appreciable size until the fall of 1942. 
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PRODUCTION 


Army contracts to date with the four largest tank 
producers total more than $215,200,000. Contracts for 
the new program will boost tank orders to approximately 
$1,000,000,000 by the middle of 1942. 

Back of this vast expansion are reports from Russia, 
where the Germans are hurling an estimated 14,000 tanks 
into the battle of Moscow alone. Premier Josef Stalin told 
the American-British aid mission in Moscow that this is 
essentially “a war of tanks.” Reporting that statement 
to London, Britain’s Minister of Supply, Lord Beaver- 
brook, called upon British and American manufacturers 
to produce 30,000 tanks a year—‘for the day when 
our defensive operations are abandoned in favor of the 
attack.” 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- ~ 
ait 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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a TOWARD A LABOR POLICY? 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


The name of John L. Lewis has been headlined from 
coast to coast this last week as the man who defied the 
President of the United States. Mr. Lewis still de- 
mands as his price of obedience to the defense program 
that a closed shop be granted to all coal miners. He 
has given the Defense Mediation Board sixteen days 
to decide the issue or he will order another strike. 

The temptation is to grow emotional about such a 
situation and to blame Mr. Lewis for a non-cooperative 
attitude. But this is not the answer. As a matter of 
fact, the record will show that Mr. Lewis has taken 
every step within the law and that he is merely playing 
his cards as an aggressive labor leader. 

To meet the challenges of labor unrest we must go 
deeper into the fundamentals and understand just what 
the labor policy of the present Administration means. 
For otherwise we shall not know how to get at the core of 
the whole problem and to establish the equities of the 
people versus the demands of special interests whether 
on the employer or employee side of the controversy. 

We must go back to the beginning. That means a 
study of the words of Congress in the preamble to the 
National Labor Relations Act known as the Wagner 
Law. It is worth while re-reading that preamble be- 
cause it states the national labor policy as enacted in 
July 1935 and declared constitutional by the Supreme 
Court in April 1937. Here is an extract from the 
declaration of policy in the law: 


THE ARGUMENT 
FOR COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 


“The inequality of bargain- 
ing power between em- 
ployees who do not possess 
full freedom of association 
or actual liberty of contract, and employers who 
are organized in the corporate or other forms of 
ownership association substantially burdens and 
affects the flow of commerce, and tends to aggra- 
vate recurrent business depressions, by depressing 
wage rates and the purchasing power of wage 
earners in industry and by preventing the stabili- 
zation of competitive wage rates and working 
conditions within and between industries. 
“Experience has proved that protection by law 
of the right of employees to organize and bargain 
collectively safeguards commerce from injury, im- 
pairment or interruption, and promotes the flow 
of commerce by removing certain recognized 
sources of industrial strife and unrest, by en- 


couraging practices fundamental to the friendly 
adjustment of industrial disputes arising out of 
differences as to wages, hours, or other working 
conditions, and by restoring equality of bargaining 
power between employers and employees. 


TREND TOWARD 
ABUSE OF POWER 
BY LABOR CHIEFS 


“It is hereby declared to be 
the policy of the United 
States to eliminate the 
causes of certain substantial 
obstructions to the free flow of commerce and to 
mitigate and eliminate these obstructions when 
they have occurred by encouraging the practice 
and procedure of collective bargaining and by 
protecting the exercise by workers of full freedom 
of association, self-organization, and designation 


of representatives of their own choosing, for the s % 


purpose of negotiating the terms and conditions o 
their employment or other mutual aid or protec- 
tion.” 

It is important to examine the phrases of that pre- 
amble because the Congress of the United States today 
is confronted with the necessity of implementing the 
statute so as to carry out its full intent and purpose. 

For what is the present labor situation? Is there 
really any “inequality of bargaining power” between 
employees and corporations? Hasn’t the “inequality” 
swung to the other side? 

Originally, to be sure, collective bargaining was re- 
sisted by many employers. Their reason was not, as 
commonly supposed, a desire primarily to deny labor 
its full rewards or the opportunity to bargain. The reai 
reason was a fear on the part of employers that once 
collective bargaining was granted it would result in a 
monopoly and the abuse of power through the oppor- 
tunity afforded labor leaders to become virtual dicta- 
tors over whole industries. 

Let us retrace the steps. On its face collective 
bargaining seems plausible. It is democratic and it is 
fair. No persuasive argument can be made against the 
right of a group of workers to band together any more 
than it can be made against a group of stockholders 
who select directors and management to watch over 
huge enterprises. 

But the preamble to the Wagner Act states a fallacy 
when it implies that employers generally have “own 
ship associations” analogous to trade unions in deal- 
ing with labor matters. It happens occasionally on a 
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Wagner Act to provide for strike votes and for cooling off 
periods—Bargaining power preponderant on side of labor. 


local basis but rarely on a national scale. Most trade 
associations are forbidden to negotiate on behalf of 
individual employers. No conspicuous example of an 
ownership association which has ever produced a 
lock-out can be cited in any basic industry. 

Today, however, one man at the head of a union 
controls the working operations of the entire coal in- 
dustry and this past week he made a bid to acquire 
control of the workers in the steel industry. Indirectly 
he controls the automobile workers and is fast gaining 
control of the workers in the aviation industry. 

The sequence is important to observe. First comes 
the cry for collective bargaining. This is granted by 
a fair-minded public opinion. Then comes a law which 
grants to representatives of a majority of the employees 
in an appropriate bargaining unit the exclusive right to 


Once the closed shop is obtained in a union, the 
next step is the “check-off”. This means that the em- 
ployer must deduct the dues from the pay roll and in- 
sures a steady flow of funds to the union officers for 
the disbursement of which no public accounting is re- 
quired. 


LAW SHOULD BAR 
ANY EXERCISE 
OF MONOPOLY 


Thus do we see the power of the 
union dictator built up to the 
point where the individual work- 
ers do not have full freedom to 
dismiss their leaders except at great risk to themselves 
and we have also the power of one man at the head of a 
union developed to the point where he can call a strike 
without consulting the wishes of the individual workers. 





The logical corollary of the Wagner Act is an amend- 
ment to insure the workers a voice in any strike action 


.s ‘ ag for all the employees, minority included. This, 
and likewise some assurance that one leader will not 


, sounds plausible. Why, it is asked, shouldn’t the 


“ 





majority rule? Isn’t that democracy? Certainly it is 
if confined to that point. 

But next comes the power of the majority in a union 
to impose permanently its will on the minority, the 
power to keep the minority from ever becoming a 
majority, the power to force the majority itself to do 
the bidding of an autocratic group of union officers, if 
not the bidding of one man who dictates to all. 


UNIONS FOLLOW 
VICTORIES WITH 
BIGGER DEMANDS 


The growth of the power of the 
labor dictator must be analyzed. 
It is related to the closed shop 
and the “check-off”. For once 
majority rule is attained in a particular plant or busi- 
ness by a union which speaks for the majority, the 
same union group then demands an all-union or closed 
shop. This means that all new employees either must 
be hired from members on the union rolls or become 
members after thirty days. In some instances the 
unions do not ask for the closed shop at once but for 
what they camouflage as the “union maintenance” ar- 
rangement. The latter means that the employer must 
dismiss any worker who does not pay his dues. In this 
way the union officers get virtual power of dismissal 
because the threat of discipline by the employer ex- 
tends to any member who is “not in good standing” in 
the union. And this phrase is interpreted by union 
cers in their own way. So we have a situation where 
power to dismiss a worker is placed along with the 
bargaining power in the hands of the union chief. 


act impulsively in calling a strike. The National Rail- 
way Mediation Law provides for such a cooling off 
period. It should be placed in the Wagner Law, too. 
The failure of the Wagner Law to achieve an ef- 
fective labor policy in time of emergency is plain. Col- 
lective bargaining has long been granted in coal min- 
ing. This is a “mature” union and the leaders are vet- 
erans. Still they took a step last week which “sub- 
stantially burdens and affects the flow of commerce”. 
The Supreme Court of the United States has said 
that the anti-trust law and the statutes relating to mo- 
nopoly and restraint of trade do not apply to labor 
unions. Justice Frankfurter’s specious reasoning gave 
us that irksome barrier to national defense. But the 
mistakes of a misguided and class-conscious Supreme 
Court can fortunately be corrected by an alert Congress. 
The time has come to say that no man may inter- 
rupt or burden or restrain interstate commerce through 
the use of any monopoly power over anybody. Until 
such a law is passed, there can be no sense in seizing 
employer plants on various pretexts or in blaming 
them for resisting in whatever legitimate way they can 
the encroachments of labor chieftains on their workers. 
The nation looks to Mr. Roosevelt for leadership on 
labor policy but it also looks to the elected representa- 
tives of the people—the Congress—who have the full 
responsibility of seeing to it that monopoly and special 
privilege are not made possible for any person or group 
of persons through the implicit or explicit terms of the 
laws of the United States. 
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FDR’S ADDRESS: EDITORS’ VIEWS 


Majority voice approval. 
Some papers see a lack 
of presidential leadership 


President Roosevelt’s Navy Day ad- 
dress is generally approved by comment- 
ing newspapers as a clear-cut statement of 
the policy of the United States toward 
the war. Some editors, however, contend 
that the speech was lacking in leadership, 
and argue that the President should have 
asked for an outright declaration of war, 
while still others see a usurpation of the 
powers of Congress. 

“The full statement,” declares the New 
York Post (Ind.) , “was essential for clear- 
ing our decks and taking our battle sta- 
tions. To that necessity it was on the 
whole an effective call.” 

“Tt is as a reaffirmation that the speech 
takes on significance,” states the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch (Ind.), “and not as a star- 
tling revelation of any new policy. This, 
perhaps, makes it all the stronger—that 
declaration that we have taken our line 
and are sticking to it. It is hard to see 
how anything else could have been said 
that would have been more heartening to 
those who are carrying on the war against 
the Third Reich.” 

In a critical vein, the Worcester (Mass.) 
Gazette (Ind. Rep.) observes: “When the 
President delivers a major address at so 
tense an hour as this, the people look to 
him for specific leadership, for declaration 
of goals and the shaping of new methods 
of reaching those goals. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
address fell short of that sort of leadership.” 

“Asthe President said,” the Gazette adds, 
“we have not grown ‘fat and lazy’—but 
we have grown appallingly oratorical.” 

Similarly, the Grand Rapids (Mich.) 
Herald (Rep.) decides: “The outstanding 
feature of the speech was the President’s 
timidity in asking the people to support 
and the Congress to grant the thing which 
he really wants, a declaration of war. 
Rather than leading the nation, the Pres- 
ident, with politics always first before him, 
is waiting for the nation to lead him.” 

“The one question which calls loudest 
for answer,” in the opinion of the New 
York Sun (Ind.), “is why the President 
made this speech to the public rather than 
to Congress. Only a little alteration would 
make of it a fit vehicle for laying all the 
facts before Congress and asking for a 
formal declaration of war.” 

Some commentators emphasize the view 
that the President exceeded his proper 
powers. Expressing the opinion of this 
group, the New Haven (Conn.) Journal 
Courier (Ind.) notes: “Running through 
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GET THE IDEA? 


this address can be found again that per- 
sonalized arrogance which is so aggravat- 
ing to those who remember that it is the 
responsibility of Congress to give final 
statement to what shall be considered the 
national will. Thus he states that it is 
the nation’s will ‘that America shall de- 
liver the goods.’ Congress is right now de- 
bating the point and has not yet made a 
decision.” 

Referring to the President’s statements 





Carlisle in Grand Rapids Herald 
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TIME SOMEONE TOLD HIM 


concerning Nazi plans for dominating the 
world, the Morgantown (W.Va.) Do- 
minion News (Dem.) concludes: “This is 
no hysterical cry of a warmonger. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt knows what he is talking 
about—just as Czechs know, as France 
should have known, as every American 
correspondent in Berlin knows. Hitler 
means to conquer the world. But the 
U.S. is lucky. We have a President who 
refuses to be bullied by Germany.” 
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Pra and Con of National Issues 





“*The Coal Strike: 


Press Denounces 
| Lewis’s Tactics 


An overwhelming majority of the na- 
{ tion’s press severely criticizes John L. 
Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers, for precipitating last week’s 
four-day strike in the “captive” coal 
mines. Nearly all commentators couple 
their denunciation of Mr. Lewis’s tactics 
with a demand for restrictions on labor 
union activity during the emergency. 
Expressing the views of the majority, 
the St. Louis (Mo.) Star Times (Ind.) 


declares: “Two lessons are forced on the 


strike in the ‘captive’ mines. The first is 
that some settled national policy must 
be worked out for dealing with labor dis- 
putes. The second is that John L. Lewis 
has lost all sense of proportion and has 
outlived his usefulness as a labor leader.” 

“The only solution,” contends the Rock 
Island (Ill.) Argus (Ind.), “seems to be 
4 to crack down on the authority of the 

e: unions. Unions should be compelled to 
en their jurisdictional disputes to ar- 
bitration. Disputes about the closed shop 
should be put off for the emergency un- 
less both sides agree to arbitration. It is 
time to crack down on the union bosses 
with strike-restricting legislation.” 





Duffy in Baltimore Sun 
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AJAX ON THE COAL PILE! 


“The Roosevelt-Lewis exchanges will, it 
is hoped, mark a turning point in the at- 
titude of American labor leadership toward 
our defense,” observes the Newark (N. J.) 
Evening News (Ind.). “Stoppages in de- 
fense industries cannot continue with the 
frequency of the past several months. Mr. 
Lewis and other labor leaders must realize 
that defiance of the sovereign power is 
akin to rebellion in this hour of national 
emergency.” 

The Detroit (Mich.) Free Press (Ind.) 
points out: “Lewis demanded that settle- 
ment be on his terms—the closed shop in 
the captive mines, as it exists in the rest of 
the soft-coal industry—an objective he 
could not reach before the defense crisis 
arose. Public opinion toward unions will 
be further affected by this situation. In 
the largest way possible, the unpopular 
device of using the defense emergency to 
put across a closed-shop contract is re- 
sorted to.” 

“The President has only himself and his 
New Deal advisers to blame,” argues the 
New Bedford (Mass.) Standard-Times 
(Ind.). “All labor issues have been han- 
dled on a touch-and-go basis by the Ad- 
ministration. There has been no effort to 
evolve a labor policy that would put the 
defense needs of the nation in first place 
every time.” 

“It has been made lamentably clear 
that the Administration has no real labor 
policy,” agrees the Hartford (Conn.) 
Courant (Rep.). “Settlement of the cap- 
tive mines engagement does not mean 


that an end will be put to the strike nui- 
sance. Such occurrences will continue un- 
til the Administration moves for a revision 
of the Wagner Act that will make it a just 
and equal law instead of the one-sided law 
it now is. Good faith of the Administra- 
tion in labor disputes will be questioned 
until it goes to the root of the whole trou- 
ble—the Wagner Act.” 

Dubbing Mr. Lewis the “Modern 
Joshua,” the Providence (R.I.) Journal 
(Ind.) declares: “We are being ruled by 
neither a government of laws nor a gov- 
ernment of men, but by men who are not 
in government and are a law unto them- 
selves. John L. Lewis is one of these, but 
not the only one, and to deal with him 
alone will not suffice. No man and no 
group of men must have the power to par- 
alyze American industry. Use of that 
power must now be explicitly prohibited 
in the name of the American people.” 

“Under ‘such uncompromising and such 
unfair demands,” comments the Pueblo 
(Colo.) Star-Journal (Ind.), “we would 
not blame the President for cracking down 
on labor leaders with all the power at his 
command. And the sooner he does it, the 
sooner the people of the U.S. will commend 
him for doing exactly the right thing.” 

“Tronically, this crisis developed a few 
days after the OPM made its appeal to 
workers to make paramount the main- 
tenance of production,” notes the South 
Bend (Ind.) Tribune (Ind.). “In effect, 
John L. Lewis manifests contempt of that 
appeal. Is anybody surprised?” 


Hungerford in Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
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The Story of Too Novembers... | 


This is November—and our Birthday Morth: 
The Fifteenth Birthday of Network Broadcasting 


—But this isn’t just a story about us. 


This story is about some things that grew up with us 
Between two Novembers, 15 years apart ...a story 
that’s bigger than we are, 


And we know it. 
It isn’t only something on a calendar. 


And it isn’t the sort of thing that you can anclyze 


By counting the colored counties on a map. 
Though a map’s one way to look at it... 


A map can show you how, for instance, 

In nearly every county of America, 

We can bring our people together, as into one room 
—Out in Montana, down in Rhode Island, across the 


plains of Texas— 


When the President speaks to the people... when 
the destiny of the nation rests with the people 
... or when the people want to be told 


The facts that a people should hear. 


Yes—and a map can make you fcel, perhaps, 

How rich and poor, strong, weak, young, old 

(But Listeners all!) 

Are gathered today into a transcendent unity 

Beyond achieving in that other November 

15 years ago. We have removed forever 

Cracker-barrel sectionalism . . . misunderstandings 
between City and City, State and State. 

And something has been born that was not here 


before. 


Other generations may have dreamed 
What these last 15 years have made come true: 
The pioneer, rolling westward through days of dust 


And days of snow, 


May have dreamed how some day we should end 








The isolation of geography, 


Binding New York to Cheyenne with the speed of 
light: hurtling darkne$s and storm; and through 
wind and lightning speaking 

From the Atlantic to the Pacific, with 


One voice 
To one nation 
Indivisible! 


But the story isn’t only in the maps... 
It’s in the people, after fifteen years. 


It's a pattern in the people. 


One-fourth of our people have lived with Network 
Broadcasting 

Since the day they were born. 

And more than a third of us have lived with it 


Since we were five years old. 


Count that, when you measure 

The strength, the power, the influence 
Of Network Radio today 

On the minds of Americans! 


It's a pattern in the people ... Look around you. 


It’s a pattern in their living: their waking, their work- 
ing: their leisure and laughter: their dancing and 
buying. They get up to network radio, and they go 
to bed to network radio. 


It’s a habit... and you can't erase it. 


* * * 


During these 15 years, the National Broadcasting 


Company has become a part of America. 


It belongs. 
Let’s say it simply:— 


For 15 years, the National Broadcasting Company 
has been proud of its job. It’s been a big job, and 
we've tried to give our best to it. We must have. 
For today, as every day since November 15; 1926, 
more American families listen to NBC programs 


than to those of any other broadcasting system! 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING 
COMPANY 


A Radio Corporation of America Service 
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President's Moves to End Coal Sirike, Meet Nazi Aggression 


Windsors as luncheon 
guests. Praise for FDR's 
boss in first World War 


Franklin D. Roosevelt’s philosophy is 
simple. It is this: “Ours has been a story 
of vigorous challenges which have been 
accepted and overcome—challenges of un- 
charted seas, of wild forests and desert 
plains, of raging floods and withering 
drought, of foreign tyrants and domestic 
strife, of staggering problems—social, eco- 
nomic and physical; and we have come out 
of them the most powerful nation—and 
the freest—in all of history.” 

By last week end, those words, expressed 
in the President’s Navy Day speech, had 
been translated into action. Mr. Roose- 
velt accepted the challenge of the coal 
miners, refused to let defense production 
bog any deeper as a result of labor dis- 
putes; accepted the challenge of the tor- 
pedoed Kearny, the sunken Reuben James, 
declaring that, in a head-on conflict, “all 
that will matter is who fired the last shot.” 

At his press conference, the day after 
his speech, the President was asked about 
the source of the secret map he described 
in the address, which purported to show 
how Germany planned to carve South 
America into subject states. Mr. Roose- 
velt casually waved his arms at a well- 
filled workbasket, said that the map was 
somewhere in it. However, he stated, he 
could not make it public because certain 
marginal annotations on it would reveal 
to the German Government how it came 
into the possession of this Government. 

Obviously, he said, that wasn’t such a 
good idea because it would then have the 
effect of drying up an important informa- 
tion source. The President wouldn’t even 
reveal the names of the 14 countries to be 
vassalized, since, as he explained, it would 
give the Nazis a clue as to how the map 
was obtained. Further, he doubted if it 
would be feasible to show the map even to 
the South American governments con- 
cerned. It might be done if the marginal 
markings could be removed, but that 
didn’t seem possible, he thought. 

The President was asked whether he 
knew that Berlin spokesmen referred to 
him as a “liar” and “faker.” Mr. Roosevelt 
laughingly retorted that only a few weeks 
ago he had been accused by the Nazis of 
personally torpedoing the Kearny. Still 
chuckling, the President held aloft a batch 
of teletype press copy, said that, if anyone 
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wanted to increase his vocabulary, he 
should read what the Nazis had to say 
about him; it would provide the reader 
with a liberal education. 

The crescendo from derision to rage in 
the Nazi statements was not lost sight of 
by the President. Neither was the fact 
that 50,000,000 Americans listened to the 
speech, that the White House telegraph, 
mail and phone services were swamped by 
responses from listeners, that they ran 8 
to 1 in favor of the speech. 

Meanwhile the President had been mov- 
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ing at a fast clip through other pressing 
matters. He cracked down on the “captive” 
coal mine strike, called labor and manage- 
ment to his office for some straight and 
heavy talk, followed this up by sending 
troops into the Bendix, N.J., plant of Air 
Associates. To expedite the flow of lend- 
lease materials, he signed a bill which gave 
Edward R. Stettinius Jr. blanket powers 
to dispense the new $5,985,000,000 fund 
for the benefit of Hitler’s enemies. 

In another move, the President sug- 
gested that the National Youth Adminis- 


tration be merged with the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps. In that way, the Presi- 
dent said, the War Department, now bur- 
dened with the task of supervising the 
CCC, would be able to give its complete 
attention to its main objective—national 
defense. 

With profound regrets, the President ac- 
cepted the resignation of his one-time 
World War boss, former Secretary of the 
Navy Josephus Daniels, for the last eight 
years Ambassador to Mexico. Mr. Daniels, 
the President said, had done more for the 
cause of the Good Neighbor program than 
any other single person. The other official 
goodbye went to John D. Biggers, who 
wished to return to his personal business 
after serving the President these last 17 
months in various defense posts. 

Early in the week the Duke and Duchess 
of Windsor finally had their luncheon date 
at the White House. Mrs. Roosevelt, her 
bag packed, said hello and rushed off be- 
fore luncheon was served, to keep an out- 
of-town engagement. 


At his last press conference of the vk 
the President was in jovial enough mood ‘ 


>’ 


but there was little information from him 
on the headline news—the sinking of the 
United States destroyer Reuben James. 
The President made it plain that under no 
circumstances would word of sinkings of 
German submarines by the Navy be made 
public. The President shares the belief of 
his naval aides that the effect of missing 
submarines will batter the morale of other 
German U-boat crews. 

On the domestic front, the President re- 
vealed that he will in the near future ask 
Congress to overhaul the Social Security 
program, so that federal aid can be chan- 
neled to those less wealthy States which 
now are unable to pay the same benefits 
that prevail in the more wealthy States. 
The President made no specific disclosures 
of the shape the projected program would 
take. 

He also shied away from questions 
which would have required him to say yes 
or no as to proposals to federalize unem- 
ployment insurance or as to plans of Secre- 
tary Morgenthau for increasing Social Se- 
curity pay-roll taxes. The Treasury Secre- 
tary was one of those who accompanied 
the President to Hyde Park for the week 
end. 
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Footnote to history: By proclamation *agar"— 


the President set November 11 as a day 
for national observance of “a grim armis- 
tice anniversary.” 
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=NMONOPOLIES’ FOR UNIONS? 








How Hillman Plan of Exclusive Organization Rights Would Operate 


Effect of ‘stabilization’ 
agreements in construction 
and shipbuilding industries 


Government for the first time is giving 
tentative recognition to labor union claims 
to monopoly—the exclusive right to or- 
ganize employes in a particular industry or 
occupation. 

Today, some Government agencies, act- 
ing on the advice of Sidney Hillman, co- 
director of the Office of Production Man- 
agement, appear ready to deny construc- 
tion contracts toe low bidders, solely on the 
ground that the bidders’ employes belong 
to the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, which is accused of raiding the juris- 
diction of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

In Union operations monopoly derives 
from “jurisdiction,” the claim a _ union 
stakes for itself. For example, 19 unions 
of the AFL claim exclusive rights to rep- 
ent all crafts employed in the construc- 
1 industry. Any other union that at- 
tempts to recruit employes in this indus- 
try is accused of “raiding” the jurisdiction, 
whether or not these AFL unions ever have 
organized the particular workmen in ques- 
tion. 

Up to now federal policy has been to ac- 
cept union claims to monopoly only for 
the employes or craft within a single com- 
pany and then only after a majority of 
those employes have joined the union or 
have voted for it in an election that is 
supervised by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 

Now, under Mr. Hillman’s guidance, the 
Government has negotiated a series of 
“stabilization” agreements with labor 
unions in shipbuilding and construction in- 
dustries. The terms of these agreements 
make no provision for a closed or all- 
union shop, nor do they grant exclusive 
recognition to any union. 

The practical result, however, in both 
shipbuilding and construction has been to 
extend exclusive jurisdiction to the domi- 
nant union in the industry. The shipbuild- 
ing agreement divides the recognition into 
areas, AFL unions being the only signa- 
tories to the agreement covering West 
Coast shipyards, a CIO union the only 
in the East. The construction 
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, agreement is national and the AFL unions 








are the only signatories. 
The agreements freeze certain condi- 
tions. Government agencies know in gen- 
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eral terms the ccnditions the union ex- 
pects on each job. All the agreements con- 
tain a definite guarantee against strikes. 
Tendency has been for the agencies to 
prefer to deal with unions with which they 
have such no-strike contracts. 

Thus, in the now famous Currier case, a 
construction contract is being withheld 
from an otherwise admittedly qualified 


bidder, the Currier Lumber Co. of Detroit. 
Mr. Currier’s employes recently joined a 
CIO union that is trying to establish itself 
in the construction industry. The AFL 
union in Detroit is prepared to defend their 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. Hillman is arguing that to grant the 
construction contract to a firm using CIO 
labor would encourage raiding and unset- 





| DEFENSE STRIKES 


Thirty-nine strikes, involving more than 79,830 employes. held up work on defense 
projects for part or all of last week. The number of strikes is one more than that reported 
| for the previous week—a new autumn record. 

indicate the approximate number of employes involved in each strike. 


INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


BuILDING TRADES: 
— Housing Project, Leesville, 


Pennsylvania Salt Co., Portland, Ore. 
BUTCHER WORKMEN: 

Lookout Oil & Refining Co., Chatta- 

nooga, Tenn. (250) 
ELECTRICAL WORKERS: 

Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., Muske- 
gon, Mich. (750) 

Midland Wire Co., Tiffin, O. (150) 

GLass WORKERS: 

Owens-Illinois-Pacific Coast 

Co., Oakland, Calif. (1,000) 
Lapies GARMENT WORKERS: 
Rice Stix Dry Goods Co., Slater, Mo. 
(250) 
LEATHER WORKERS: 
Luce Manufacturing Co., 
| City, Mo. (350) 
MetTAL TRADES: 

Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co., Find- 
lay, O. (570) 

— Battery Co., Freeport, Ill. 
(800) 

West Coast Shipyards, Seattle, Wash., 
Portland, Ore., and Los Angeles, 
Calif. (1,800) 

York Corrugating Co., York, Pa. 
(225) 

MISCELLANEOUS: 

Chris-Craft Corp., 
(420) 


| 
Ford Tank Plant, Dearborn, Mich. 
| 
} 


Glass 


Kansas 





Algonac, Mich. 


Total: 14 AFL strikes involving more 
than 6,565 employes. 
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Figures in parentheses in the list below 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 


AUTO WoRKERS: 

Air Associates, Bendix, N. J. 

All Steel Welded Truck Corp., Rock- 
ford, Ill. (40) 

vor * emenes & Tool Co., Toledo, O. 

5) 

Kelsey Hayes Wheel Co., Plymouth, 
Mich. (1,700) 

Lakeside Steel Improvement Co., 
Cleveland, O. (110) 

Oliver Farm Equipment Co., Spring- 
field, O. (600) 
Wolverine Tube 

(1,000) 

CONSTRUCTION WORKERS: 

Northern Indiana Brass Co., 
hart, Ind. (400) 

Dir CASTERS: 

Chandler & Price Co., Cleveland, O. 
(350) 

ELectTricaL & Rapio WORKERS: 
Isolantite, Inc., Belleville, N. J. (450) 
McKinney Manufacturing Co., Pitts- 

burgh, Pa. (530) 

MINE WORKERS: 

Armstrong Cork Co., Gloucester, N. J. 

Captive Coal Mines, Pennsylvania, 
West Va., Kentucky and Alabama 
(53,000) 

SHIPBUILDING WORKERS: 

Defoe Boat & Motor Works, 
City, Mich. (1,200) 

Robins Drydock & Repair Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (5,800) 

STEEL WorRKERS: 

American Can Co., Chicago, TIIl. 
(1,400) 

Atlantic Steel Co., Atlanta, Ga. (800) 

Bethlehem Steel Corp., Lebanon, Pa. 
(3,000) 

Carnegie-Illinois 
ton, Pa. (800) 

oy Rolling Mills, Baltimore, Md. 
( ) 

Medart Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Wickwire Bros. Wire Products Co., 
Cortland, N. Y. (1,000) 

TEXTILE WORKERS: 

— Cotton Mills, Cooleemee, N. C. 
(70) 

MeMillan Sons Co., New York, N. Y. 
(70) 

MISCELLANEOUS: 

Mundet Cork Co., Hillside, N. J. (350) 


Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Elk- 


Bay 


Steel Corp., Clair- 


Total: 25 ClO strikes involving more 
than 73,165 employes. 

















Champagne assures a distinctive, 
gracious atmosphere whether you are 
guest or host. 


The name “Great Western” for fine 
American Wines, Champagne and 
Vermouth is a reliable guide to en- 
joyable luxury at moderate cost. 


Great Mistewn 


AMERICAN 


Made, bottled and sealed in 
the 81-year-old cellars of the 
PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., RHEIMS, N. Y. 
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The United States News 


An Index for the first six months 
of 1941 is now ready. It lists the 
contents of all the issues by subject, 
by individual, by the material 
covered, and refers you quickly to 
the issue and page number where 
the subject is treated. Under indi- 
vidual names are references to actual 
quotations. Activities of the various 
departments of the Government are 
extensively indexed under separate 
headings. 

This Index offers ‘many uses in 
preparing material for debates and 
in studying specific sections of na- 
tional affairs. 

Send 50 cents for the Index for 
the first six months of 1941; one 
dollar if you wish to reserve a copy 
also for the last six months of 1941. 


Subscribers’ Service Bureau 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 


2201 M Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 





tle the entire labor picture in the Detroit 
area. 

Whether Mr. Hillman’s form of stabi- 
lization will be accepted finally as Govern- 
ment policy is now being tested. Senator 
Truman (Dem.), of Missouri, chairman of 
a special Senate committee investigating 
the defense program, reported to the Sen- 
ate after hearing all sides to the case: 

“T cannot condemn Mr. Hillman’s posi- 
tion too strongly. The United States does 
not fear trouble from any sources; and, if 
trouble is threatened, the United States is 
able to protect itself... . The stabilization 
agreement contains no closed shop for the 
AFL on defense construction jobs. ... If 
there had been any such promise, it would 
have been a usurpation of the powers of 
Congress, which has never legislated in 
favor of or against any particular union or 
in favor of or against the closed shop. If 
the bids are to be rejected solely because 
they do not hire AFL men, the Govern- 
ment has given the AFL a closed shop.” 

Final decision on the award of the Cur- 
rier contract rests with the Federal Works 
Administrator, John Carmody, who last 
week was reported in Trinidad. If Mr. 
Carmody accepts Mr. Hillman’s advice, he 
will hear again from Senator Truman. 

Plant elections. Every day is election 
day at the National Labor Relations 
Board. Every working day, the Labor 
Board is conducting not one but a dozen 
elections in factories, stores, fire houses, or 
tents, where industrial employes mark their 
preferences for or against collective bar- 
gaining, for or against the AFL, CIO or 
independent brands of unionism. 

Today the Labor Board’s election ma- 
chinery is clicking at a faster rate than 
ever before in its six-year history—a rate 
of almost 4,000 plant elections a year. 
During the last three months 935 elections 
were held and 276,992 votes were cast— 
more votes than were cast for both Mr. 
Roosevelt and Wendell Willkie at Provi- 
dence, R. I., in the last presidential election. 

Analogy between a political election and 
a Labor Board election has proved danger- 
ous to a number of employers who were not 
familiar with Labor Board rules. Fact is: 
As the Labor Board sees it, a plant election 
is not a contest between union and em- 
ployer. The employer who sees a union 
campaigning among his employes and feels 
that he also has a right to campaign risks a 
reprimand from the Board, possibly a rul- 
ing that the election is invalid. 

What employers should not do during a 
Labor Board election is told by several 
recent decisions of the Board. For ex- 
ample: 

Employer may not urge all employes to 
vote by means of mimeographed notices 
when the employer’s attitude has been 
such as to make it clear that the advice 
amounted to urging a vote against the 
union. 

Employer may not electioneer against a 
union on the ground that he is exercising 
his right of free speech. 
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Employer may not finance or participate 5 
in employe celebration of a union’s defeat s 
in an election without risking suspicion b 
that he interfered with the choice of his tl 
employes. 7 
In New York, the State Labor Relations d 
Board recently voided an election after ‘ 
finding that the employer paid for taxicabs d 
to carry employes from the plant to the b 

polling place. “ 
Who wins? Analysis of the cin Re 


conducted during the last quarter year ‘ft 
shows CIO unions winning 41.3 per cent, 
AFL unions 34.2 per cent and independent 
unions 8.5 per cent. Unions were rejected 
in 16 per cent of the contests. 





Oil and unions. For most of his six 
years of service with the National Labor 
Relations Board, Edwin S. Smith was un- 
der fire from the AFL and from a number 
of employers. Both groups charged him 
with favoring the CIO and its industrial 
form of union organization. When the 
President refused to reappoint Mr. Smith 
on the expiration of his term last August, ex- 
pressions of approval were heard from both. 

Today Mr. Smith has a new job, and 
again both AFL and employers will soon 
know it. Fact is Mr. Smith has been re- 
cruited by the CIO for the task of building 
an industrial union—the Oil Workers In- 
ternational Union. Specifically, the former 4 
member of the NLRB, a one-time Labor 
Commissioner of Massachusetts, will direct 
the new CIO campaign to unionize the na- 
tion’s oil industry. The CIO and the Oil 
Workers Union have appropriated a re- 
ported $200,000 for the campaign. 

Tn his first public statement in his new 
position, Mr. Smith asserted: 1 

“Unlike the great industries of coak 
steel and automobiles, the empire of oil | 
has still to accept the democratic rule of | 
collective bargaining. . . . The oil industry 
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Po & , control of labor relations is permissible 
——s under the Constitution. Today, Mr. Fahy has | 














is ridden with paternalism. The CIO pro- 
poses to substitute for paternalism, how- 
ever benevolent, an adult democratic rela- 
tionship of equality between management 
and labor—the relationship embodied in 


= collective bargaining.” 


Strike penalty. The National Defense 
Mediation Board, having found ClO mem- 
bers guilty of striking in violation of a 
contract with the Vanadium Corp. of 
America, recommended a penalty. The 
penalty: Those responsible for the stop- 
page should be deprived of their union of- 
fice, but should not be discharged. The 
Board noted that the company, while act- 
ing within its rights, might have avoided 
the strike by a more tactful approach to 
the union problem. 


Vital statistics. More employes are quit- 
ting factory jobs than ever before. The 
rate in manufacturing industries has risen 
to 2.46 per 100 workers, an all-time record. 

. . This, despite the fact that factory 
workers are averaging $31.65 a week, 23 
cents less than the record established last 


545,700 jobs during September, the highest 
monthly total since the defense program 
began. . . . Wage increases affecting more 
than 290,000 factory workers and averag- 
ing approximately 7 per cent were reported 
during August. . . . September strike rec- 


ords show a total of 475 stoppages, almost 
double the number reported for Septem- 
ber, 1940. . . . Time lost almost tripled. 











—Harris & Ewing 


CHARLES FAHY 


Six years ago Charles Fahy, then chief 
counsel for the National Labor Relations 
Board, persuaded the Supreme Court that 
a labor dispute in a steel mill affects inter- 
state commerce and, therefore, that federal | 


been nominated by the President to be chief 
| counsel for the United States Government— 
| more formally, the Solicitor General. 
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There’s a TRANE National 
Defense job near you 


4 
TRANE SLOPING TOP CONVECTOR 


At Fort Benjamin Harrison near In- 
dianapolis over a thousand Trane 
Convectors, the room heating units of 
today, are serving the Billings General 
Hospital buildings, illustrated above. 
The complete Trane line has been the 
source of equipment for both comfort 
and process applications at military 
and navy bases the country over. 


THE TRANE COMPANY - LACROSSE, WISCONSIN 





Trane Sloping Top Con- 
vectors (left) are used 
throughout the Billings 
General Hospital at Fort 
Benjamin Harrison near 
Indianapolis, Indiana, to 
provide clean, even warmth, 


OINT YOUR FINGER to a place on the 
— of the United States. It won’t 
be very far from an army camp or a 
navy base where Trane Convectors, 
Unit Heaters, Steam Heating Specialties 
and other Trane products are on the 
job to provide the last word in modern 
comfort for the men who are guarding 
America. 

At Corpus Christi, Sand Point, Camp 
Dix, Quonset Point, Lakehurst, Fort 
Lewis, Boston Navy Yard, Parris Island, 
Camp Shelby, at Camp Joseph T. Rob- 
inson—these are but a few of the names 
on the long roster of Trane heated mili- 
tary and naval centers where the prompt 
delivery of vital Trane equipment helped 
to meet or better construction deadlines. 

The Trane line, the nation’s number 
one line of heating, cooling and air con- 
ditioning equipment, is available to 
the architects, engineers, contractors 
and builders for American industry and 
national defense through 85 Trane 


offices from coast to coast. 


Also TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. « TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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Should Social Security Taxes Be Increased 


Question of the Wael 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





To Help Pay for Defense and To Check Inflation? 


Henry H. Heimann 


New York City; Executive Manager, Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men; Member, 
Executive Committee, Business Advisory 
and Planning Council for Department of 
Commerce; Former Vice Chairman, Indus- 
trial Committee of NRA, 


answers: 

Any broadening of the Social Security 
system would not meet with great objec- 
tion from industry if the cost of main- 
taining the Social Security program were 
equally divided between employe and em- 
ployer. Industry recognizes some value in 
a broadening of Social Security benefits, 
both from the standpoint of such broaden- 
ing constituting an anti-inflationary meas- 
ure if costs are equally apportioned and, 
secondly, from the broader social aspects 
of providing security for the worker. 

Unless an expansion of the present So- 
cial Security system is based upon mutual 
contributions, it will fail of its purpose and 
prove an additional inequitable burden 
upon employers. 


John R. Commons 


Fort Lauderdale, Fla., and Madison Wis.; 
Professor Emeritus of Economics, University 
of Wisconsin; Member, Wisconsin Minimum 
Wage Board; Former President, American 
Economie Association, 

answers: 

I do not know the details of the pro- 
posals, but, in general, I do not think the 
taxation remedy against inflation would 
be more efficacious than a proper man- 
agement of the Federal Reserve Board— 
reducing excess reserves, etc. 

I think required reserves should be great- 
ly increased—in fact, otherwise no protec- 
tion against inflation. 


Edwin Walter Kemmerer 


Princeton, N.J.; Walker Professor of In- 
ternational Finance, Princeton University; 
President, Economists National Committee 
on Monetary Policy, 1937-40; Former 
President, American Economic Association; 
Chairman, American Commission of Finan- 
cial Advisers to Various Governments, 
answers: ‘ 

The fact that, by reason of the increased 
demand for labor resulting from our de- 
fense activities, employes’ real incomes are 
rising rapidly, while the supply of con- 
sumption goods for which most of this 
income is normally spent is being increas- 
ingly curtailed through the shift of pro- 
duction in continually larger proportion 
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Presidential advisers are propos- 
ing that Social Security taxes on pay 
rolls be increased in order to help 
in financing defense and to check 
inflation. Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau announces that in- 
creased pay-roll taxes are defi- 
nitely linked with next year’s tax 
program and with the planning of 
federal borrowing for defense. To 
obtain a cross section of authori- 





tative opinion, The United States | 
News sent to economists, financial 
experts and others this question: 
Should pay-roll taxes for 
Social Security be increased 
to provide more revenue to 
meet defense costs and to 
curb inflation? | 
Answers are presented herewith, | 
and more will appear in the next | 
issue. | 





from consumption goods to the imple- 
ments of war, makes it highly desirable 
that employes should save substantial 
parts of their incomes if serious inflation 
is to be prevented. 

These savings, which could be paid to 
the Government in the form of an addi- 
tional Social Security “tax” and be in- 
vested in Government bonds, would be 
used by the Government for defense ex- 
penses and (with certain qualifications to 
meet emergency needs) should become 
available to the saver only after peace is 
re-established. 

Then, being spent at the time of critical 
postwar readjustment, the savings would 
benefit the employe both by providing 
him with means of support while he is 
trying to get a satisfactory job and by 





—Wide World 


EDWIN W. KEMMERER 


increasing the number of jobs available 
through releasing a pent-up demand for 
consumers’ goods. The plan is on the 
broad principle of the Keynes plan in 
England. 

Since the full amount of this pay-roll 
“tax”—in reality, forced savings—would 
ultimately be repaid to the employe, I 
believe that the full “tax” should be paid 
by him. Employers, like other classes i 
the community, should be required to 
meet their fair share of the defense ex- 
penses and of the required savings by 
means of appropriate taxes, and by the 
purchase, in a reasonable proportion to 
net income, of temporarily nonnegotiable 
Government bonds maturing after peace 
is re-established. 


Senator Smathers 


(Dem.), N.J.; Member, Senate Committee 
on Finance, 


answers: 

In order to bring into the field of bene- 
fits many who do not now come under that 
ruling, I firmly believe that the Social Se- 
curity base should be broadened and that 
the fears and facts of inflation could be 
curbed through the provision of additional 
revenue through this proposed pay-roll tax. 

Since this broadening of the Social Secur- 
ity base would ‘ iclude and benefit employ- 
ers and employes throughout the entire 
country, I know of : » more equitable levy 
to provide .or these additional taxes than 
the pay-roll tax for Social Security. 


Rep. Roy O. Woodruff 


(Rep.), Mich.; Member, House Committe amg 


on Ways and Means, 
answers: 
The President proposes to expand the 
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provisions of the Social Security Act to in- 
clude practically every activity. Should 
pay-roll taxes for Social Security be in- 
creased to provide more revenue to meet 
defense costs and to curb inflation, it would 
= result in placing upon the workers of this 
untry almost the entire cost of such ad- 
ditional tax and would result in placing 
this tax upon those least able to success- 
fully bear this increase. 

Employers can and, as a matter of fact 
in most instances, must pass their taxes 
on to the consuming public. This the 
workers cannot do. 








C. A. Dykstra 


Madison, Wis.; President, University of 

Wisconsin; Former Director of Selective 

Service System and Former Chairman, 

National Defense Mediation Board, 
answers: 

I believe both in a broadening of the 
area known as Social Security and in tak- 
ing steps to prevent further inflation—if by 
inflation we mean general price increases. 
I also favor a system of Social Security 
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CLARENCE A. DYKSTRA 


taxes which assumes annual appropriations 
and annual taxes for its support. 

The attempt to build a huge capital 
structure out of the income of which are 
to come security payments is unnecessary 
and will make for a cumbersome and com- 
{ plex system which might easily break down 
in stormy weather. 





Merwin K. Hart 


( New York City; President, New York 
State Economic Council, Inc., 
answers: 


Le No. Inflation can better be curbed by a 
ais ds on wages and farm products, as well 
“as on other prices; by drastic reduction of 
Government spending that is not genuinely 
necessary for defense, and by avoidance 
of gross waste even in defense spending. 
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T was a young America which estab- 
I lished its great tradition of the Free- 
dom of the Seas. It was the World’s 
newest nation which voiced the coura- 
geous words, “Millions for defense, but 
not one cent for tribute.” Now building 
is the greatest fleet the world has ever 
known, for America is more Qamuiaet 
than ever its famous tradition shall con- 
tinue. ¢ In this task American industry 
and engineering genius are playing a 
leading role. And with it Auto-Lite’s 
engineering laboratories and 18 great 
production plants are rendering 


effective aid to the nation. 4 Spark . 


ae 


plugs, batteries, instruments, wire 2; 


$ Y 








and cable, complete ignition systems, are 
being supplied for crash boats, flashing 
pursuit ships, mighty bombers, trucks 
and reconnaissance cars. Auto-Lite 
builds a wide range of other defense 
material, too—mess kits and map cases, 
trigger arm assemblies, gun-firing sole- 
noids, boosters, fuses and projectiles. 
4 In this national emergency we have 
enlisted our plants and our personnel. 
Both have demonstrated their ability 
to meet the extraordinary demands of 
the defense program while maintain- 

ing Auto-Lite standards of 


service to the customers who 


* 


have helped build our business. 


SPARK PLUGS * * WIRE AND CABLE 
BATTERIES * * IRON CASTINGS 
STARTING, LIGHTING * * ALUMINUM AND ZINC 
AND IGNITION * * DIE CASTINGS 
LAMP ASSEMBLIES . METAL STAMPINGS . AIRCRAFT AND OTHER INSTRUMENTS AND GAUGES 
ETCHED, EMBOSSED AND LITHOGRAPHED RAMEPLATES . HORNS AND SIGNAL DEVICES 


PLASTIC PRODUCTS LEATHER GOODS 


° STAINLESS STEEL KITCHEN UTENSILS 














Also by putting one man in charge of de- 
fense production, as during the World War; 
which would incidentally give us more effi- 
cient production. 


George A. Sloan 
New York City; Member, American Com- 
mittee, International Chamber of Com- 
merce; Former Member, Industrial Advisory 
Board; Chairman, Cotton Textile Code Au- 
thority, 1933-35, 

answers: 

I am in favor of broadening the base of 
Social Security if and when the taxpayers 
can afford it. Such benefits would un- 
doubtedly be helpful later on in cushioning 
the effects of unemployment in defense in- 
dustries. However, I feel that the question 
of how much additional taxation indus- 
try and taxpayers generally can stand 
should be thoroughly explored by Con- 
gress before any formal action is taken. 

All such taxation should be on a fifty- 
fifty contributory basis as between em- 
ployers and employes. Otherwise, the 
beneficiary cannot be expected to have the 
proper sense of responsibility. 

We must avoid the creation of taxes so 
badly adjusted and so burdensome that 
the incentive to new enterprise is de- 
stroyed at a time when we desire above 
all things to stimulate production. 

If it is felt that a pay-roll tax is needed 
to help finance national defense, it should 





be so labeled and not confused with the 
long-range Social Security program. 


Rep. Allen T. Treadway 
(Rep.), Mass.; Ranking Minority Member, 
House Committee on Ways and Means, 
answers: 

In my opinion, it would be undesirable 
to use the Social Security pay-roll taxes 
for other than their primary purpose of fi- 
nancing the benefits to be paid under that 
act. If it is desired to impose a separate 
pay-roll tax either for revenue purposes or 
as a curb on inflation, then, in my opinion, 
the proposition should be considered on its 
own merits and not be tied in with the 
entirely separate matter of Social Security. 


Edwin E. Witte 


Madison, Wis.; Chairman, Department of 
Economics, University of Wisconsin; Direc- 
tor, President‘s Committee on Economic 
Security (Which Sponsored the Social Se- 
curity Act), 1934-35; Member, U.S. Social 
Security Advisory Council, 1937-38, 


answers: 

Our Social Security program is not now 
fully financed. Its coverage should be 
broadened. Protection should be afforded 
against hazards not now provided for. 
Service men should be given Social Se- 
curity protection. To meet these needs, 
an increase in taxes is necessary. Present 
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REP. ALLEN T. TREADWAY 


high wage levels and profits make such an 
increase feasible. 

Proposed Social Security legislation 
should stand or fall on its own merits, 
rather than serve as a means for meeting 
defense costs or curbing inflation. On its 
own merits, however, a broadening of the 
Social Security program is urgently needed. 


J. M. McDaniel, 


Hanover, 


N.H.; Professor of Economics, - 
Dartmouth College, ems 
answers: 


If the country is to avoid an undue rise 
in the general average of prices, some 
technique must be evolved which will pre- 
vent inflated pocketbooks from heedlessly 
chasing after consumers’ goods which are 
not to be had. The demands of the arma- 
ments industry are so great in the light 
of our limited productive facilities that it 
is not possible to produce consumers’ 
goods in quantities sufficient to offset the 
rise in monetary incomes induced by the 
great governmental expenditures. 

The Social Security taxes offer an effec- 
tive opportunity to attack this problem on 
one front, at least. A change in the rates 
to a higher level and an extension of the 
coverage to include a greater number of 
people could be made effective immediate- 
ly. And immediacy is of the essence. 

The increased rates would divert part 
of the expanded consumers’ purchasing 
power from the consumers’ market into 
the coffers of the Treasury. This decrease 
in purchasing power would act as a brake 
on the upward dance of the dollar. { 

Furthermore, since the contributions 
made by the people are in the nature of 
compulsory savings which will ultimately i 
be returned to them in the form of oe a 4 
age benefits, the program can be conceive FP, 
of as an adaptation of the Keynesian com- 
pulsory savings program adapted to the 
framework of the American social system. 
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These are times that call for POWER— 
ECONOMY — DEPENDABILITY — 

trucks as well asin men!...That’s why 
the largest demand, country-wide, is 
for America’s leading trucks—Chev- 
rolets with the famous ‘‘Load-Master”’ 
engine. ... They’re the most powerful 
biggest-selling trucks; they’re eco- 
nomical beyond any haulage equal; and 
they’re dependable and durable to an 
extraordinary degree! . . . Choose Chey- 
rolet trucks for your haulage job and 
own the trucks that are ‘‘Geared to 

Haulage Leadership!’ 


* FOR THE SERVICE OF AMERICA * 








CHEVROLET 
FEATURES GIVE 
CHEVROLET LEADERSHIP 


CHOICE OF ENGINES—Special Econemy 
gine or a Standard engine in Light 
Delivery and in 34-Ton models; Standard 
or “Load-Master” engine (with extra 
horsepower and torque) in Heavy Duty 
model e UNIT-DESIGNED BODIES—Built 
in the world's largest commercial body 
plant, to fill the varied needs of the 
world’s largest group of truck users © 
ALL-STEEL CAB—With extra room, extra 
comfort, extra safety e RECIRCULATING 
BALL-BEARING STEERING GEAR— 
Reduces driver effort @ STABILIZED 
FRONT END e HYDRAULIC BRAKES— 
With self-aligning brake shoes floating 
on movable links e HYPOID REAR AXLE 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 
General Motors Sales Corporation 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





























e ANNOUNCEMENT 
THE TEXAS COMPANY 


(a Delaware corporation) 





135 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 


HE Texas Corporation, in order to simplify its corporate structure and 

to promote greater efficiency and effect economies, has undergone a 
reorganization, the chief result of which is that the Corporation, in addition 
to its present functions, will carry on those operations formerly conducted 
by the Corporation’s two chief subsidiaries, The Texas Company, a 
Delaware corporation, and The Texas Company, a California corporation. 
To accomplish this end, The Texas Corporation has merged into itself 
The Texas Company (Delaware) and has caused The Texas Company 
(California) to be dissolved. The Texas Corporation has acquired all of 
the assets and assumed all of the liabilities of both companies AND WILL 


HEREAFTER BE KNOWN AS THE TEXAS COMPANY. 


Transactions in stock of the Company after November 1, 1941, may 
be made in the same manner as formerly but under the name of 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Stock certificates to be issued by the Company after November 1, 
1941, and until January 1, 1942, will be in the old name but will bear a 
legend indicating the change in name. Beginning January 1, 1942, stock 
certificates will be issued bearing the new name. 


Certificates in the new name will not be ready for delivery prior to 
January 1, 1942. Stockholders are requested not to send their certificates 
in for exchange prior to that date, but promptly after January 1, 1942, 
all stock certificates should be sent to the Company for exchange for 
certificates bearing the new name. For this purpose, no endorsement will 
be required on the old certificates and no charge will be made by the 
Company for such exchange. Certificates should be sent to The Texas 
Company, Stock Transfer Office, 135 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


No change will be made in the form of the Company’s outstanding 
debentures, or in the manner of selling or exchanging such debentures. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


W. S. S. RODGERS, President 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Trend of Amerrcam Business 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 


White House and Treasury are putting heat on Congress leaders for more new 
taxes; are asking for an early start on a tax program for 1942. 

The outlook: Not for more taxes on 1941 income; not for a second 1941 tax 
law. But: For speedier consideration and action on a series of 1942 laws. 

Reason for pressure now is that there's renewed worry about inflation. 
Outflow of dollars for defense is breaking all records; is going to pass the 
$1,500,000,000 mark in November as it did in October. Real cash flow is started. 








In the field of pay-roll taxes..... 

Idea now is to ask for a bit more than previously reported here. 

On employes: Treasury experts suggest immediate increase to 2 per cent for 
old age. Also: They would add 1 per cent for disability and 2 per cent for a 
dismissal wage account. Proposed total: 5 per cent on workers. 

On employers: Experts suggest immediate increase to 2 per cent for old age. 
Also: They would retain and broaden to all employers the 3 per cent unemployment 
insurance tax. Total for employers: 5 per cent. 

This would mean total pay-roll taxes of 10 per cent. 
= But: Treasury will ask for more than it expects to get. Probability is 
mame that increases will be confined to l per cent each on employers and employes for 
) old age; that 1 per cent for disability insurance will be added for employes. 

Time of probable action: Not before early 1942. Added yield: About $2,300,- 
000,000 on the basis of the tentative Treasury ideas. 


























In tne field of corporation taxes..... 

Stock dividends: Early Supreme Court test to be sought on liability of 
holders of stock for full income taxation on dividends paid in form of stock. 
Treasury is convinced that the present Court would reverse previous decisions. 

Undistributed profits tax: If the Court holds stock dividends fully tax- 
able, then a tax can be imposed on the proportion of corporation earnings ac- 
cruing to a stockholder whether or not received in cash dividends. The purpose: 
To force corporations to pay out earnings so that they can be taxed in individ- 
ual hands. 

However: It seems very improbable that Congress will agree. 

Excess profits taxes: Treasury wants a tightening; wants Congress to take 
its plan for a single invested capital base. Outlook: Still against acceptance. 

Profit limitation: Morgenthau plan for taking 100 per cent of earnings above 
6 per cent on invested capital is dormant. Vinson plan for taking 100 per cent 
of earnings above 7 per cent on defense work is opposed by Treasury. 

Insurance taxes: Both Treasury and Congress experts are working on ways to 
f get more money from mutual life insurance and fire and casualty companies. Out- 
look: Not yet crystallized, but with experts very interested. 


: In the field of individual taxes..... 
om ie Low incomes: Treasury experts advise increased taxes on low incomes for the 
™_ 


purpose: (1) of inflation control; (2) of revenue raising. Each added 1 per 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 








































cent in the base tax rate would bring to the Treasury $160,000,000 of revenue. 

But: Congress will be hard to sell on this idea. 

Middle incomes: Probably face a further increase in surtax rates; probably 
are once again to be hardest squeezed in $5,000-to-$50,000 range. 

Joint returns: To be recommended again by the Treasury. However: The most 
to be expected is some compromise. There's $258,000,000 involved here. 

Estates and gifts: Treasury will argue again for lower exemptions and higher 
rates to raise $206,000,000; will stand a 50-50 chance of winning. 











In the field of sales taxesS....-. 

Excises: Still on the list are proposals for increased taxes on gasoline, 
tobacco, beer, new taxes on candy, soft drinks, etc. 

General manufacturers' sales tax: Would raise $250,000,000 at 1 per cent 
and about $1,250,000,000 at 5 per cent. But: White House still objects. 





A few figures explain the Treasury problem; explain why taxpayers should get 
set now for drastic tax increases next year and in years to follow. 

It's as simple as this..... 

Prospective outgo for fiscal year 1942 ending next June: $27,000,000,000. 
Prospective income: $12,000,000,000. Deficit: $15,000,000,000. 

Prospective outgo for fiscal year 1943: $38,000,000,000. Prospective in- 
come from present taxes: $15,000,000,000. Prospective deficit: $23,000,000,000. 

That's too big a spread in each case. It's a signal for inflation. 

Businessmen were alarmed when total federal spending reached $10,000,000,- 
000. Now a deficit of $15,000,000,000 is immediately ahead. 





























As a result: Treasury would like to find $10,000,000,000 additional reve- 
nue. It wants an income of $25,000,000,000 to offset outgo that will reach at 
least $38,000,000,000 in the year beginning next July. 

But: That's too much to expect. More to be expected: A tax bill in 1942 
that will produce at least $3,500,000,000 over and above any increased income 
from pay-roll taxes; that will siphon off some important purchasing power. 

The problem of inflation control is going to grow acute; is inevitably to 
take on growing importance as Government pumps out vast sums of money. 

Inside view is that Congress will get caught off base on this issue; that 
the present is no time for taking lightly the threat of inflation troubles. 











Strong probability is that SPAB will allot materials to keep many small 
nondefense manufacturers alive; that wholesale closings won't be permitted. 

In fact: SPAB is discovering that some small manufacturers who cried loud- 
est are heavily stocked up with materials enough for many months’ operation. 

But: There are thousands who soon will be in trouble. 

Plan is to set aside materials in a pool from which manufacturers may draw, 
under supervision, to keep plants operating where they can't be turned to arms 
making; where the Army or Navy can't find work that they are able to do. 

Best advice to small industries still is to keep up pressure on Congress 
for action; to let Truman Committee members have the facts. 

The reason: Army and Navy and SPAB are more responsive to Congress than to 
any other pressure; are forced to jump when spoken to. 

















Period just ahead is to see a rather rapid shift from nondefense to arma- 
ment production in industry; is to see the start of a long trend. 

After that: Trouble, when the armament period ends. It's doubtful if the 
shift back to peacetime industry can be made without drastic depression. 
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THEY FOUND MORE THAN THEY KNEW 








e The Spanish explorers saw in 
what is now the Gulf South only 
part of the wealth of the vast new 
empire they found. Undiscovered 
—and produced centuries lateronly 
at great cost in money and effort— 
was such a reservoir of energy as 
would eventually help make Amer- 
ica industrially supreme! 

Today that energy—Natural 
Gas—is available to Gulf South 
industries in abundance at a thou- 
sand and one plant sites. Also 





This picture shows the simplicity of 

Natural Gas application to low tem- 

perature Fuller’s earth and other clay 
drying kilns in the Gulf South. 





available are vast natural resources 
and basic raw materials—a diver- 
sity of agricultural crops and mil- 
lions of acres of pine and hard- 
wood timber. 

Add to these Gulf South indus- 
trial advantages white, reliable, 
intelligent labor—plentiful land— 
excellent schools—convenient 
transport by land, air and sea to 
fast-growing local, regional and 
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Pan-American markets—year- 
round mild climate. 

Join the march of industry to 
the Gulf South. This Company’s 
organization and facilities are 
available to industries interested 
in Gulf South opportunities. 

Advise us of your requirements 
. . . without obligation we shall 
be glad to make a confidential 
survey for you. 
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For information on GULF SOUTH opportunities write to 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


UNITED GAS 


PIPE LINE COMPANY 





FOR TEXAS, Mail received at: Beaumont, Beeville, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, San Antonio 


and Wichita Falls. FOR LO 


UISIANA, Mail received at: Baton Rouge, 


Lake Charles, Monroe and 


Shreveport. FOR MISSISSIPPI, ALABAMA and FLORIDA, Mail received at: Jackson, Mississippi. 


ALL INQUIRIES CONSIDERED CONFIDENTIAL 
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Special Report. 


PRICE CONTROL: 


Farm products, profits and 
service charges affected by 
plan to prevent inflation 


Businessmen wondering what all-out 
economic control is like should look to 
Canada. The Dominion, fighting inflation 
as well as Hitler, is setting the stage for the 
first full-dress rehearsal on this continent 
of broad government control of prices, 
wages, profits, rents and service charges. 
The Canadian experiment is fraught with 
interest here because the United States, 
too, eventually may have to follow Can- 
ada’s lead toward greater price control. 

Until now: Canada, like the United 
States, has hesitated to plunge head first 
into the unfathomed waters of “total” 
price control. Cautiously, the Dominion’s 
economic planners sought to exert piece- 
meal control over wages, rents, basic com- 
modities. These controls merely retarded 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


A TEST IN CANADA 


Lessons for U.S. in Dominion’s Regulation of Values, Wages, Rents 








the rise in living costs. Since the outbreak 
of the war, living expenses in the Domin- 
ion have risen about 14 per cent. 

Canada, in the third year of her war 
activity, has achieved practically full em- 
ployment. This brought the Dominion to 
the verge of intense competition for labor 
and goods. The climb in prices, as a re- 
sult, threatened to become an old-fash- 
ioned wartime “inflation spiral.” 

Now: The Government is stepping into 
the business arena to check the inflation 
trend. It aims to substitute drastic con- 
trols for the natural play of supply and de- 
mand in the market place, as expressed in 
prices, wages and profits. 

Briefly, Canada proposes to halt any fur- 
ther rise in the general level of prices, 
wages and rents. The Government hopes to 
accomplish this chiefly through (1) placing 
ceilings on most prices, rents and service 
charges; (2) prohibiting wage increases 
while forcing employers to pay bonuses 
in accordance with a set formula to com- 
pensate for advances in living costs. 

This program for freezing prices is a tre- 
mendous administrative job. First to ac- 
knowledge the difficulties was Prime Min- 
ister Mackenzie King, as he announced the 
plan. It means minute control of business, 
surpassing anything yet tried on this side 
of the Atlantic. In detail, the Canadian 
plan follows: 

Prices: On and after Nov. 17, Canadian 
businessmen cannot sell at prices higher 
than the top prices charged in the four- 
week period from Sept. 15 to Oct. 11. These 
top prices become “ceilings.” Goods may be 
sold freely at prices lower than the ceil- 
ings. The effect of the control, however, is 
to freeze prices at about the present levels. 
With consumer purchasing power rising 
because of huge war spending, the ten- 
dency is for ceilings to become actual 
market prices. 

Prices will not be absolutely rigid, even 
if they stay at the ceilings. The Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, in administering 
the control, has discretion in its operation. 
It can permit flexibility, where the board 
deems rigidity undesirable. 

Moreover, there are exemptions in the 
interest of practical administration. Exemp- 
tions cover such items as perishable fresh 
fruits, art work, stocks and bonds. When 
rigid ceilings are set, merchants are liable 
to fines for selling above them. This applies 
all along the line—from raw materials to 
retail prices. 
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PRIME MINISTER KING 
Pegged by parliament 


Price administrators are expected to ap- 
ply the general rule that a “fair price” 
should be allowed to keep business going. 
Just what is a “fair price,” of course, is the 
question that makes administration a 
tough job. Washington is eager to see how 
Canada answers that question. 

Farm products: Farm prices and wages 
are the main sectors of opposition in Con- 
gress to total price control for the United 
States. Canada includes both in her sweep- 
ing control. 

Major Canadian crops, however, already 
are under various types of control. The ob- 
ject of these partly is to stimulate output 
of meat and dairy products for shipment to 
England. Bacon and dairy products are 
ruled by special boards. Wheat farmers are 
paid for reducing acreage. England makes 
fixed-price contracts for Canadian wheat. 
The new controls will not disturb the old 
arrangements with farmers. On the con- 
trary, payments to prairie farmers are to 
be increased. 

Wages: Employers are forbidden 
raise basic wages except on permission 0 
a War Labor Board, representing employ- 
ers and employes. After Nov. 15, employers 
must pay cost-of-living bonuses. Bonuses 
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a are adjustable every three months on a 
; formula prescribed by the Government. 

This bonus formula follows: Persons 
earning less than $25 weekly will get an 
increase of 1 per cent in pay for each 1 
r cent rise in the cost of living. Persons 
Mrning $25 or more weekly will get an in- 
crease of 25 cents for each 1 per cent in- 
crease in living costs. 

Canada already has tried out the bonus 
plan. Now it is being extended and made 
obligatory. One purpose is to rule out 
strikes for higher wages that would meet 
rising living costs. Another purpose is to 
help keep prices under control by regulat- 
ing wages, a major element in the determi- 
nation of industrial prices. 

Wage control will not apply to firms em- 
ploying fewer than 50 persons, save in 
building. In building, the limit is 10. Also 
exempted are farmers, fishermen and non- 
profit religious, charitable and educational 
institutions. 

Salaries: Deciding what employes are 
subject to wage control largely is a mat- 
ter of administrative detail. Generally, 
| though, the bonus plan applies to white- 
collar employes in the lower-paid brackets. 
: But management compensation is ex- 
i 













empt. So is the pay of foremen or the 
equivalent in factory supervisory forces. 
The reason for this is the desire to give 
management an incentive to improve pro- 
duction. High income taxes lessen tempta- 
tion to jack up salaries and other manage- 
ment remuneration in attempts to elude 
vernment controls. 

Services: Rates for important services 
are frozen, subject to such changes as 
administrators may make. These services 
include electricity, gas, steam heat and 
water, telegraph, telephone and wireless, 
transportation, harbor facilities and ware- 





p- housing; also laundering, cleaning, tailor- 
2” ing, dressmaking, plumbing, heating, 
g. painting and decorating, repairing, under- 
he taking and embalming, and the supplying 
a 


Ww Grassick in Toronto Financial Post 
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If you’ve pondered and puzzled about what 
kind of fluorescent lighting fixtures to buy 
for your business—stop worrying—take 
this tip. Look for the label that marks the 
Certified FLEUR-O-LIER! You need look 
no further. 





For your protection, FLEUR-O-LIERS are 
tested on such vital points as flicker cor- 
rection, durability and safety, ease of main- 
tenance, dependable ballasts and starters, 
efficient lighting performance and high 
power factor (over 85%). 


FLUORESCENT AT 
| 
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‘ITS BEST! 
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This label is your assurance that famous 
Electrical Testing Laboratories has cer- 
tified this fixtureas having met 50 exacting 
specifications set up by MAZDA lamp 
manufacturers to give you good light 
and safe, satisfactory performance. 
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FLEUR-O-LIER means lighting fitted to your 
specific needs. You have a choice of over 
125 different designs ... in a wide price 
range, products of over a score of leading 
fixture manufacturers. And they all carry 
the guarantee you see here. 


Ask your supplier and local electric service company about FLEUR- 
O-LIERS—to give you balanced, trouble-free lighting for your business. 


FLEUR-O-LIERS 


CERTIFIED FIXTURES FOR FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 
TEAR OUT AND MAIL 


2151-11 Keith Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Please send me FREE new booklet “50 Standards for Satisfaction,” 
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Fleur-O-Lier Manufacturers « 


list of Fleur-O-Lier manufacturers. 
Name 
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of meals, refreshments and _ beverages. 

Control of service charges runs into 
difficulties of administration. 
Reason is that many services are supplied 
by individuals or tiny business units, such 
as small laundries. 

Medical, legal and other professional 
services are exempt. So are interest charges 
on money and advertising rates. 

Rents: Rentals—commercial and _resi- 
dential—come under the same control as 
services. Rents have been regulated for 
some time in communities crowded with 
war industry workers and in military train- 
ing centers. Areas of rent control gradually 
have been extended. The method, as with 
prices, is to set ceilings on the basis of rents 
prevailing at a certain date or period. 

Next to food, rent is the largest single 
item in family expenses. Hence rent con- 
trol is considered essential to living cost 
control. Canada, in fact, recognizes that all 
elements in the price structure are closely 
tied together so that effective regulation 
must range over most of the business scene. 

Profits: Profits, like management sala- 
ries, are controlled through income taxes. 
The Dominion levies a 40 per cent basic 
tax on corporate income. In addition, ex- 
cess profits levies run up to 75 per cent. 

Thus Canada skims off about as much of 
war industry profits as the Government 
thinks it can take without destroying in- 
centive to better production. 
Administration: Canada has a popula- 








tion of about 11,000,000, compared with 
more than 130,000,000 in this country. Her 
economy, founded on farming and mining, 
is relatively simple, although war is speed- 
ing industrial growth in the Dominion. 
Yet it is estimated a bureaucracy of 
2,000 to 10,000 will be required for the 
wage and price control administration. 
Regional offices must be established in 
more than 50 communities with popula- 
tions of 10,000 or more. Control calls for 


licensing of some 200,000 makers and dis-. 


tributors of food, clothing, services. Polic- 
ing means constant vigilance to see that 
ceilings are observed, wages maintained 
and bonuses for higher living costs paid. 

Imports: Even with effective internal 
policing, Canada will not have easy going 
on price and wage control. She imports 
much of her raw materials, steel and ma- 
chinery from the United States and the 
British Empire. Canada can’t place hard- 
and-fast ceilings on coal and cotton, for in- 
stance. She imports these from the United 
States, Brazil, England. Yet coal and cot- 
ton are important in the make-up of her 
price structure. So are steel, coffee, sugar, 
tools, wool and scores of other imported 
items. 

The Government, through buying agen- 
cies, can obtain imported commodities and 
absorb rises in prices by paying the differ- 
ence out of the public treasury. That 
would be one way of contributing to sta- 
bility of prices internally. But if imported 
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Maybe You‘ve Got Something, Neighbor 


prices rose so sharply as to make sub- 
sidies a matter of big money, then Canada 
might find her whole system of ceilings 
undermined. 

Consequently, Canada acknowledges 
she can’t do a good job of total price con- 
trol unless the United States co-operates. 
The Dominion is frank in hoping this 
country follows her lead in extension of 
price control. Perhaps there was a bit of 
shrewd timing in Prime Minister King’s 
announcement of the plan. The announce- 
ment came as the House Banking Com- | 
mittee in Washington was about to unde 
take the drafting of a price-control bill 
for consideration by Congress after weeks 
of discussion of what scope price control 
should have in this country. 

Prospect: Yet signs don’t point to an 
early move into total price control in the 
United States. Washington officials want 
tu see how Canada’s control fares. They 
know administrative problems on this side 
of the border are vastly more difficult than 
in Canada. 

Leon Henderson, director of the Office 
of Price Administration, sums up the offi- 
cial attitude this way: “We have not 
reached the state where we need or could 
wisely adopt the drastic control which 
Canada has instituted.” 

Instead, Mr. Henderson asks Congress 
to broaden OPA’s authority to permit 
control of basic commodities—steel, cop- 
per, cotton, lead—and materials close to 
the basic commodities, such as cotton 
goods. His approach is to influence wages 
indirectly—by keeping living costs down 
so that unions won’t demand wage in- 
creases on the score of rising living costs. 
He says OPA needs power to do what 
“Canada has been doing the past two 
years” in price control. 

The urge to follow Canada on wage 
price control may become stronger as war 
industry absorbs labor reserves in the 
U.S. Then the Canadian experiment should 
serve as a beacon of experience. 
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SPOT ANALYSTS vs. spot news 









SPOT NEWS is the term which has been ap- 
plied throughout the history of journalism 
to the day-by-day recording of events as they 
happen—the news that spontaneously arises 
throughout the country and the world, and 
the facts of which are briefly covered in 
news dispatches in the daily newspapers. 

¥ But today, it is not merely a recital of the 
facts that the reader wants, but an instanta- 
neous interpretation of those facts even as 
they are happening. This is called “spot 
analysis” because it is written as the news 
develops during the very week of its occur- 
rence. The gap between news reporting and 
analysis used to be a month or more in the 
old days when the “Review of Reviews” 
and “World’s Work” were the outstanding 
magazines on national affairs. 

¥ Today the American reader wants instan- 
taneous interpretation—wants to know the 
trend, the significance and what is 
going to happen. 

¥ Most of the writers of The 
United States News are former 
newspaper men trained in the han- 


dling of “spot news”, and who have 


today turned their talents to writing 





a new kind of journalism—‘“spot analysis”. 
y This requires long training and famili- 
arity with the news, a knowledge of the 
background and an intimate contact with 
persons who know and whose judgment has 
in the past proved reliable. 

y This composite of reporting, interpreting 
and forecasting events in the very week that 
they happen has stood the test of time. 
Weeks after The United States News comes 
out, its forecasts and trends are corroborated, 
not because the staff men on The United 
States News are prophets, but because un- 
derlying trends based upon years of expe- 
rience rarely deviate from the outlines made 
by the analysts of The United States News 
who know their stuff. 

¥ “Spot Analysis” is a difficult kind of 
journalism. It must combine speed with 
accuracy, knowledge with insight, and the 
power of condensation with a wise 
selection of essentials. 

vy The outstanding reason for the 
success of The United States News 
is its formula for “spot analysis” 
which is blazing a new trail among 


news weeklies in America. 





The outpost’s job takes nerve. His telephone is a 
terminal of the nerve system of the army behind 
him. What his commander does depends largely on 


information he telephones. 


“Enemy tanks advancing on bridgehead” 


The telephone is vital to you in 
business and home, but to the army 
in the field it may mean the differ- 
ence between defeat and victory. 
It is the reliable messenger, de- 
livering in a flash information that 
enables the brains of infantry, 
artillery, tank corps and air force 
to direct their operations with sure 


control. 


To make telephones that perform 
under these difficult field condi- 
tions, Western Electric began to 
qualify sixty years ago. Then this 


Company became the chief source 


Western Elecfric 


of supply for the entire Bell Tele- 
phone System. 

Ever since, it has led the world in 
the production of dependable tele- 
phone apparatus. It has built up a 
coordinated group of plants and a 
nationwide system of delivering the 
goods where and when needed. 

Now when your Bell Telephone 
Company and the Army and the 
Navy are calling for more telephones 
and switchboardsand wire andcable, 
Western Electric is responding with 
expanded facilities and man power 


to meet these defense needs. 


To make sure the field telephone won't let 
the soldier down, Western Electric gives it 
many tests—including the talk-test shown. 


.-. is back of your 


Bell Telephone service 

















REPORT ON TRENDS 


of business among the countries of 


NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 








Copyright 1941 by United States News Publishing Corporation. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


WELDING of Latin America and the United States into a highly interdependent 

trade system is taking place as result of heavy buying of raw materials 
and tropical foods by this country. Weakness of hemisphere business has been its 
dependence upon exports of farm and mine commodities during the reign of low 
prices in the past decade. Hemisphere sellers--such as Argentina, Canada and 
the United States--competed keenly for world markets before the war. Now U. S. 
demand for sugar, wool, copper and other staples is overcoming that weakness and 
Swinging trade away from Europe into a hemisphere pattern. Biggest gain is in 
U. S. imports, partly because this country can't supply all the goods Latin 
America wants to buy with its growing supply of dollar exchange. 


ARGENTINA (wool, hides, dairy products): Sales to United States in first 
8 months this year (latest figures available) jumped to $110,000,000 
from $56,000,000 in like 1940 period. Wool alone totaled more than $50,- 
000,000 against $16,000,000 in 1940 period. This goes far toward making 
up for Argentina's loss of grain and meat outlets in Europe. 


BRAZIL (coffee, cocoa, metals): Exports to U. S. in 8 months climbed to 
$106,000,000 from $66,000,000 in like 1940 period. Rise in coffee 
prices and shipments is the biggest source of gain. Also notable is in- 
creased sale of cotton to Canada, vegetable oils to U. S. Export of man- 
ganese and iron ore is growing. 


CUBA (sugar, metals): Cuban sugar sales this year, through October, in- 
creased more than 700,000 tons over comparable 1940 period. Exports to 
U. S., partly reflecting higher sugar price, expanded to $120,000,000 
compared with $81,000,000 in 1940 period. England is shifting sugar 
buying to Caribbean to avoid longer sea hauls from Far East. 


MEXICO (metals): Sold $64,000,000 to U. S. in 8 months (not counting 
gold and silver) against $56,000,000 in like 1940 period. Improved buy= 
ing power--bolstered by movement of capital from U. S. and by credits-- 
put Mexico.in first place among Latin-American buyers. Exports to Mexi- 
co in 8 months rose to $92,000,000 from $58,000,000 in like 1940 period. 


CHILE (copper, nitrates): An outstanding beneficiary of North American 
war industry boom. Exports to U. S. in 8 months totaled $65,000,000 
versus $42,000,000 in like 1940 months. Sales more than doubled the 
$32,000,000 purchased in this country, leaving an apparent favorable 
balance of dollar exchange. Urgent demand for copper and nitrates here 
points to heaviest dollar receipts for Chile since the first World War. 


URUGUAY, BOLIVIA: Huge U. S. buying of wool and hides for textile and 
shoe industries mainly accounts for Uruguay's 8-month sales of $33,000,= 


(over) 
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REPORT ON INTER-AMERICAN TRENDS=-=(Continued) 


000, against $11,000,000 in 1940 period. Metals, chiefly tin and tung- 
sten, are behind the rise in Bolivia's sales to $18,000,000 from $3,- 
700,000 in 8 months of 1940. 


LARGEST single hemisphere contributor to the increased flow of raw materials in- 

to the United States is Canada. Imports from the Dominion for 8 months 
total $342,000,000, gain of about $80,000,000 over like 1940 months. Buying of 
Canadian lumber, wood pulp, nickel and other metals is chief factor in the gain. 
U. S. need for metal from Canada will increase as plans for doubling arms pro= 
duction emerge from the drafting stage. 


MOVE into total price-wage control by Canada may hinder, but probably 
won't hurt seriously, trade with United States. Reason is that neither 
country can afford to block trade channels now. Canada plans to keep 
both export and import prices flexible so that foreign trade may go on. 


BUT: Canada will have to make many adjustments to aid trade with outside 
markets during strict price control. ne effect may be to extend Gov= 
ernment buying of imported commodities, as did U. S. in purchases of 
rubber and metals from foreign Suppliers. Private importer stands to 
lose from hemisphere trend toward more state control of trade. 


ALSO: Price control will require closer U. §.-Canadian co-ordination on 
planning. Otherwise, Canada can't expect controls to work successfully. 
Canada now leans too much 


on U. S. to warrant risk of trade isolation 
through rigid price-wage control. U. S. planners, on plea from Canada, 
probably will try to adjust price controls here to Dominion's problems. 
JAM on exports to Latin America caused by licensing of shipments, frozen funds, 
blacklist and other controls appears to be easing. U. S. Export Control is 
said to have cleared more than 700 applications for priority out of an accumu- 
lation of 4,000. Freer trade flow is evident in August export gain. Shipments 
to Mexico,for instance, increased to $14,324,000 from $8,337,000 in July. 


DECISIONS on goods eligible for export preference are aiding traders. 
High rating is being given on shipments of Spare parts and replacements 
for machinery and motors. Old machines must be operated longer because 
U. S. priority officials can't divert new machinery from war industry. 
Mining and highway equipment also rates high for Latin-American markets. 


BLACKLIST will be increased. Reaction to the present listing of more 
than 2,000 German-Italian firms and individuals is mixed. Some countries 
co-operate; others are apathetic or covertly hostile. War with Japan 
would mean inclusion of many Japanese firms operating in South America. 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK is offering to underwrite inter-American trade at 
monthly rate of $70,000,000, by putting up cash for exports. Purpose is 
to prevent private funds from getting tied up in Government export con-= 
trols. Traders will continue to operate through private banks, which in 
turn can get credits from the Government agency. 


STRONGEST link being forged in the Good Neighbor chain is expanding Pan-American 

trade. Pro-Hitler element in South America can't make headway while 
business with North America grows. , President Roosevelt's broadcast of German 
plan for five vassal states is calculated to lessen popularity of Nazis. Nazi 
agents in South America, in fact, have been in retreat for some time. 
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Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


The Need for Unity 


Sir:—I am a Republican, but I am an 
American first. (Not, however, an America 
Firster.) As a Republican American, I 
would like to submit a few remarks on the 
Neutrality Bill. 

Too many of us are betting our na- 
tional safety against the guess that Hit- 
ler can’t win. Too many of us are gam- 
bling that, if he does win, it will make 
no difference. 

Too many openly deny what in their 
consciences they know, that in these days 
of savage conquest every nation is in 
peril, including our own. 

Our greatest danger is not Hitler, but 
the failure of our people to realize their 
danger. And after that comes “business 
as usual.” Until we realize what a Hitler 
victory would mean to us, and act accord- 
ingly, we cannot be safe. 

Next to admitting the obvious facts, 

what we need most is to be united—united 
ae our common danger behind the 
Government .the American people have 
chosen. 

Playing politics with this war is about 
the worst sin that an American citizen 
can commit. And there is too much of it. 
There is too much of it in the Congress 
of the United States. 

If we are to be strong against enemies 
from abroad, our domestic quarrels must 
end at the water’s edge. 

Out of deep conviction, I urge every 
American to support the President in de- 
manding modification of the Neutrality 
Law, for the safety and welfare of our 
country and the world. 


Milford, Pa. 





Girrorp PINcHoT 


Praise for Vermonters 

Sir: —Vermont deserves a vote of thanks 
from the Republican Party for the leader- 
ship her statesmen are providing: Senator 
Austin’s part in introducing a resolution 
to repeal the Neutrality Act: Represen- 
tative Plumley’s vigorous support of the 
arming of merchant ships: Governor 
Wills’s call for a party caucus to end ob- 
struction of national defense. These are 
all encouraging signs that the traditional 
Republican foreign policy proclaimed by 

heodore Roosevelt, Elihu Root and Wil- 
liam Howard Taft will again prevail in 
party councils. 


Cleveland, Ohio 





Cyrus S. Eaton 
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Helping American 
a 
Business To Cross 
° 

Bridges : 

590-8 5 

T has taken 27 years to accu- Established 1812 

mulate the knowledge available 

to American Business today through the 42 Latin- 
American branches of National City. In 1914 the 
first overseas branch of an American national 
bank was established by National City in Buenos 
Aires. Since, there has been steady pioneering in 
gathering first hand knowledge of local business 
technique and interpreting the laws and customs 


of each country. 


This experience is at the disposal of American 
business. It will help to bridge the many differences 


of language, custom and local conditions. 


Closely tied into the daily work of our veteran 
staffs is a group of officials at Head Office, all of 
whom have had “on the spot” experience and 
devote their time exclusively to Latin-American 
relationships. American Business is invited to use 


our unparalleled facilities. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 WALL STREET 


70 Branches in Greater New York 


LATIN-AMERICAN BRANCHES 























ARGENTINA 
Buenos Aires 
Sub-branches 

Flores 
Plaza Once 
Rosario 


Brazit 
Rio de Janeiro 
Pernambuco 
Santos (Agy.) 
Sao Paulo 


Cana Zone 
Balboa 


Cristobal 


CHILE 
Santiago 
Valparaiso 


CoLoMBIA 
Bogota 
Barranquilla 
Medellin 


CuBA 
Havana 
Sub-branches 
Cuatro 
Caminos 
Galiano 
La Lonja 


Caibarien 
Cardenas 
Manzanillo 
Matanzas 
Santiago 


DoMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


Ciudad Trujillo 

Barahona 

La Vega 

Puerto Plata 

San Pedro de 
Macoris 

Santiago de los 
Caballeros 


Mexico 
Mexico City 


Peru 
Lima 


Puerto Rico 
San Juan 
A rec ibo 
Bayamon 
Caguas 
Mayaguez 


Ponce 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


REPUBLIC OF 
PANAMA 
Panama 


Colon 


Urucuay 


Montevideo 


VENEZUELA 


Caracas 


Branches, affiliates and correspondent banks in every commercially 


important city of the world 




























































Bridge at 
Baton Rouge, La. 


Bethlehem simultaneously handled 
the steel construction of these two 
Mississippi River bridges: one at 
Baton Rouge and the other 137 miles 
upstream at Natchez. 

The efficient handling of many such 








Bridge at 
Natchez, Miss. 





projects at one time, often in widely 
separated parts of the country, calls 
for capable engineers, ample con- 
struction equipment and a bountiful 
source of structural steel. Bethlehem 
has all of these in one organization. 


























You Have a 
Right to Know 7; 


The Hidden Truth 


What facts of life were concealed 
in the Middle Ages? What ancient 
truths were withheld by church 
and state for centiries? Why did 
tyrants fear these findings? 

Do you want to know the astounding 
truths about these mysteries and learn 
how they can help you? 

This Sealed Book—FREE 

Send for the fascinating Sealed Book 
revealing what the Rosicrucians know. 

Address Scripe S.Y.P. 
The ROSICRUCIANS 
SAN JOSE (AMORC) CALIFORNIA 
[Not a Religious Organization] 
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Senp us the names of any friends who 

would be interested in seeing a copy of 

The United States News without charge. 
The United States News 

2201 M Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 











Have you checked Plaza rates 
recently? You know the excel- 
lence of PLAZA service, cuisine 
and appointments, but do you 
know that rates at the 
Plaza are moderate? 


Henry A. Rost 
President ond 


Managing Director hh S 
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Dividend Outlook: 
How Taxes Will 








Corporations will make more money in 
1941 than ever before—even more than in 
1929. But Federal taxes will bite a much 
larger chunk out of their earnings than in 
any previous year. This is the main rea- 
son why dividends paid to shareholders 
are not rising nearly as much as earnings. 

An example of the effect of higher taxes 
is afforded by reports of 33 industrial con- 
cerns for the first nine months of 1941. 
These companies revealed that their earn- 
ings, before federal taxes, for this period 
would be $250,000,000, as contrasted with 
$136,000,000 for the corresponding period 
last year, an increase of 83.4 per cent. But 
their net earnings after taxes would 
amount to $96,000,000, as compared with 
$87,000,000 last year, an increase of only 
10.3 per cent. 

In other words, they would pay $154,- 
000,000 of federal taxes on this year’s earn- 
ings as against $49,000,000 on last year’s 
earnings. These figures throw into sharp 
relief the higher taxes imposed on COTPOT:- ye dat 
tions by the giant tax bill passed by Con- 
gress this year. 

Factors other than taxes, of course, en- 
ter into the dividend picture. To a certain 
extent, profits of companies this year have 
been going toward larger inventories of 
supplies purchased at higher prices. But 
increased federal taxes are having a 
marked effect on dividends. 

Corporations are expected to have net 
earnings, before federal taxes, of $12,500,- 
000,000 or $13,000,000,000 this year, an in- 
crease of $3,000,000,000 or $3,500,000,000 
over last year. But anticipated dividends 
to individuals and institutional investors 
are estimated at $4,600,000,000, an increase 
of only about $450,000,000 over 1940. 

Here are some individual examples of 
what tax increases will do to corporations: 

American Tobacco Co. This company 
earned $28,311,782 last year after federal 
income and excess profits taxes, or $5.55 a 
common share. If the same tax rates were 
in effect this year, the company’s esti- 
mated earnings would be $32,550,000, o 
$6.49 a share. But the tax increases en- 
acted this year are expected to take an 
additional $8,892,000 of the company’s 
profits, with the result that its earnings 
after taxes will be $4.53 a share, or $1.02 
less than last year. 

Result is that the management of Amer- 
ican Tobacco favors a reduction in the 
dividend on the common stock from $1.25 
to 75 cents a share for the last quarter of 
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1941. The company has paid $1.25 for each 
quarter since the end of 1932. 

Bethlehem Steei Corp. This company 
earned $7,910,569 for the third quarter of 
1941, or $2.10 per common share. That 
‘compares with $12,462,288, or $3.63 per 

mmon share, for the third quarter of 
1940. Main reason is that federal income 
and excess profits taxes for the first nine 
months of 1941 will be twice the $23,429,- 
170 which the company set aside for the 
entire year of 1940. 

American Rolling Mill Co. For the third 
quarter of 1941, this company reported, 
after provision for federal taxes, a profit 
of $1,547,784, or 36 cents per share of 
common stock. In the corresponding quar- 
ter of 1940, the company earned $1,804,- 
511, or 45 cents per common share, after 
provision for federal taxes. 

Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. In 
the third quarter of 1941, this company 
earned 15 cents a common share more 
than it did in the same period last year. 
But federal income and excess profits taxes 
on earnings for the first 9 months of 1941 
total $19,043.105 as compared with $4,- 
405,763 for the same period last year. 

Taxes on 1941 earnings are payable, of 
course, next year. But corporations must 
make provision for these taxes this year. 
Because Congress took five months to pass 
this year’s tax bill, corporations did not 
know until after nearly three-quarters of 
the year had passed what their 1941 taxes 
would be. 

Corporations will have to pay nearly 
$1,400,000,000 more in federal taxes on 
1941 earnings than they did on 1940 earn- 
ings. This results from a special surtax of 
7 per cent on larger corporations, raising 
their normal income tax rate to an all-time 
high of 31 per cent, sharp increases in the 
excess profits taxes, and an increase also in 
the capital stock tax. 

Excess profits taxes are higher chiefly 
because, as in World War days, this tax 
now applies to income before normal taxes 
are deducted. Before the recent tax bill 
was passed, corporations paid excess profits 
taxes on income after normal taxes had 
been deducted. 

Take, for example, the case of a corpor- 
ation earning $10,000,000 in 1941. Under 
the old arrangement, its normal taxes next 
year would be 31 per cent of earnings, or 
$3,100,000. This would be deducted from 
the $10,000,000, with the result that the 
excess profits tax rates would apply on 
$6,900,000. Now, the excess profits rates 
apply against the $10,000,000. Then the 
amount of the excess profits taxes is de- 
ducted, and the normal taxes are levied 
against what is left. 

Reason this results in higher taxes is 
that the excess profits rates are much high- 
er than the normal tax rate, especially for 
large corporations, which have to pay the 
top excess profits tax rate of 60 per cent 
on most of their income. Incidentally, the 
excess profits tax rates were increased by 
10 percentage points in the recent bill. 
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Plant facilities covering over half a million feet of 
space produce the famous line of Federal Trucks. 





se qualities of consistent depend- 
ability long built into Federal 
Trucks are nowhere better illustrated 
than in the fact that they are in use in 
sixty-nine countries throughout the 
world. 

Such acceptance speaks for itself! 

It proves the true worth built into 
Federals—it proves, too, that precision 
workmanship, superior design, extra 
operating reliability and extra value— 
at no extra cost—command universal 
recognition on every continent. 

Federal has manufactured trucks ex- 
clusively since 1910... builds into 
its light to heaviest tonnage capacity 
units a job-tailored fitness that meets 
the toughest haulage problems of any 
load or road—provides all-truck ad- 
vantages that insure a new dollar- 
saving dependability—perfect, time- 
table regularity. 

It will pay you to post yourself on 
Federal’s important “extras” in design 
and construction. We repeat: Toss the 
tough jobs to Federal! 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO, 
DETROIT . MICHIGAN 





Special work requires trucks built to 
special specifications and Federal 
supplies such units to order. 


SINCE 1910 





KNOWN IN EVERY COU 


QUALITY TRUCKS AT PRODUCTION PRICES 





FEDERAL TRUCKS CIRCLE THE 
GLOBE-ON A PASSPORT OF 
31 YEARS OF DEPENDABILITY 











Federal C. O. E. Trucks afford a shorter 
wheelbase—require less garage space— 

























































For light or heavy duty needs, Federal 
builds trucks to fit your specific job. 


Federal’s proved dependability is 
responsible for its world wide 
acceptance. 


The extra features built into Federal 
Trucks serve to match every load and 
road demand. 


provide a smaller turning radius, 













Hint for 


harassed hosts 


Don Q Rum is so versatile . . . it’s 
almost a complete bar in itself. 
There’s a host of delicious tall 
drinks and cocktails that can be 
produced quickly. The superb 
smoothness and rich aro- 
matic flavour of Don Q will 
add a touch your guests will 
enjoy. For cocktails, use 
White Label . . . for tall 
drinks, Gold Label. 


WHITE 















PUERTO RICAN 


LABEL 

for cocktails 

GOLD NA Sciterrerin & PRODUCT OF 
LABEL NSE DESTILERIA SERRALLES, INC 
for tall drinks N 







86 PROOF . 
SOLE U. S. DISTRIBUTORS: 


Schieffelin & Co., New york City - importers since 1794 
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Build beyond 
the present 


emergency 


THE years that followed 1917 proved 
that structures built with cheap ma- 
terials were costly to maintain. Which 
is a good reason for using ARMCO Ingot 
Iron Galvanized PAINTGRIP Sheets on 
your defense plants. Service records of 
ArRMCO Ingot Iron go back to 1909. The 
more recent PAINTGRIP bonderized sur- 
face permits immediate painting and 
preserves paint several times longer 
than ordinary galvanized metal. Ap- 
proved by more than 200 paint man- 
ufacturers. Used by State Highway 
Departments for road signs. Write for 
details. The American Rolling Mill 
Company, 2971 Curtis 
Street, Middletown, Ohio. 


RSS. 
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U.S.A. 


SEnp us the names of any friends who 
would be interested in seeing a copy of 


The United States News without charge. 
The United States News 
2201 M Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 


Put Boston 
on and 
lll get 

M°Guire 
on my 

Dictograph 








You SEE, when I’m using my outside 
phone I can still talk to anyone in this 
office, whose help I need, through my 
loud-speaking Dictograph. That saves us 
hundreds of dollars a year in Long- 
Distance tolls.” 


DICTOGRAPH 


EXECUTIVE INTERIOR TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
conserve management-hours and over- 
head dollars in 10,000 American offices 
and factories. It “Speeds up Speed’’ on 
both inside and outside conversations. 
Let us send you literature—or better 
still, demonstrate it in your office. 

DICTOGRAPH SALES CORP. 
Dept. 542 


580 Fifth Avenue 
\ New York City 
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What you as a businessman CAN 








and CANNOT do as a result of federal g,. 


court and administrative decisions: 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











YOU CANNOT, as a purchaser, deduct 
the new federal retailers excise taxes from 
your income in computing your income 
tax. The Internal Revenue Bureau has 
ruled that the excise tax can be deducted 
only by the retailer. 


* * * 


YOU CAN after Dec. 1 make or extend 
installment loans for business purposes or 
for the purchase or construction of an 
entire building without regard to install- 
ment credit restrictions. The Federal Re- 
serve Board has amended its regulations 
to exempt loans for these purposes. 


* * %* 


YOU CANNOT export industrial dia- 
monds, iron ore, mercury, mica, radium, 
neat’s-foot oil, aircraft pilot trainers and 
certain other articles. The Economic De- 
fense Board has prohibited, except under 
special circumstances, the export of such 
articles. 

* ¥* * 

YOU CAN make individual contracts 
with your employes guaranteeing certain 
minimum periods of employment, if your 
purpose is not to avoid collective bar- 
gaining, and this will not violate the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. The National 
Labor Relations Board holds that such 
agreements are not illegal in such an in- 
stance. 

* * * 


YOU CANNOT obtain an installment 
loan after Jan. 1 without signing a state- 
ment as to the purpose of the loan. The 
Federal Reserve Board is requiring that 
all installment-plan borrowers sign such 
statements. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, under a ruling by one 
lower federal court, claim exemption from 
the Wage and Hour Act for your minor 
executives even though they receive less 
than $30 a week. This court holds that 
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the Wage and Hour: Administrator can- 
not make the amount of salary a test of 
an executive exempted from terms of the 
law. 

YOU CANNOT dismiss an employe be- 
cause of his criticism and expression of 
hostility toward a supervisor if the super- 
visor’s policy is the chief grievance of 
your company’s employes. The Labor 
Board holds such a dismissal unlawful. 


YOU CAN purchase scrap or other ma- 
terials from a Federal Government agency 
at prices higher than the maximum fixed 
by the Office of Price Administration. The 
Comptroller General holds that a federal 
agency is not bound by ceiling prices set 


by OPA. 


YOU CANNOT escape payment of in- 
come taxes on the difference between the 
price set in an option on stock of a cor- 
poration in which you are an officer and 
the fair market value of that stock at the 
time when acquired. The Board of Tax 
Appeals has so ruled. 


YOU CANNOT violate ceiling prices 
fixed by the Office of Price Administration 
without risking Government action that 
would force your company to refund all 
sums collected in excess of the maximum 


s ed prices. The OPA has required six com- 
eee... to make such refunds. 
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YOU CANNOT rely on the fact that an 
independent plant union is given a place 
on a ballot in a collective bargaining 
election, supervised by the NLRB, to pre- 
vent a later finding by the Board that the 
inside union is dominated by the em- 
ployer. 


YOU CANNOT deny a recommenda- 
tion to an employe because of his union 
activities. The Labor Board holds that 
denial of a letter of recommendation on 
this ground is a violation of the Wagner 
Act. 


YOU CAN cut wages without violating 
the Wage and Hour Act. A federal district 
court has ruled that a wage reduction fol- 
lowing the effective date of that law is not 
illegal so long as the reduced wage still is 
above the legal minimum. 


¥ * 


YOU CANNOT qualify your company’s 
employes for exemption from the Wage 
and Hour Act as professionals by grant- 
ing temporary salary increases to $200 a 
1onth during busy seasons. The Admin- 
istrator has issued a special warning that 
where employes do the same type of work 
throughout the year, temporary salary in- 
creases do not exempt them from the law. 
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A Mainstay of Industry, Which Benefits You Through Its Service to 
PLANT ENGINEERS « GENERAL CONTRACTORS + ROAD 


LOGGERS « MINERS «© QUARRY OPERATORS ond OTHER 












Busthene of defense—that’s steel. And from start to finish 
Yellow Strand Preformed Wire Rope helps mightily to make, 
fabricate and conserve this vital material. Itself made of highest 
quality steel wire, drawn to our specifications, Yellow Strand sets 
in motion other equipment—also of steel—which mines the ore, 
pours the molten metal, handles machinery and finished products 
in the mill. 

Here’s rope with stamina that keeps heavy-duty shovels, 
hoists and rigs working at top efficiency. Fortified by preforming, 
Yellow Strand responds instantly, runs smoothly and stoutly re- 
sists fatigue. When you install it, al] National Defense gains 
through man-hours saved—speedier operations—fewer replace- 
ments. Preformed Yellow Strand Jasts longer and makes equip- 
ment last longer, thus releasing steel for other urgent needs. 

As wire rope answers roll call in army, navy and industry, 
our production drives ahead in full coordination with priorities. 
B & B factories and distributors know the responsibility attached 
to Yellow Strand and Yellow Strand Slings in crowded defense 
schedules. You'll find us cooperating to the limit to supply you. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CoO., ST. LOUIS 


Branches: NewYork,Chicago,Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St.Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


Preformed WIRE ROPE 








BUILDERS + ROTARY DRILLERS 
INDUSTRIAL SERVANTS 
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When There’s a Parting in the Party 


By Our New-Order-of-Things Reporter 


Hon. Edward J. Flynn 

Chairman, Democratic National Committee 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Flynn: 

We see by the papers that you are perturbed about Franklin 
D. Roosevelt taking sides in the Gotham mayoralty election. 
Your perturbation arises understandably from the fact that 
Mr. Roosevelt sided with the Republican candidate. Otherwise, 
we suspect, you would have accepted his interference in local 
politics without protest. Correct us if we are wrong. 

What bothers us, however, is the basis of your complaint. 
You say it is unseemly for the President to hand out indorse- 
ments in an election 
where he will not vote, 
concerning the govern- 
ment of a city where he 
doesn’t live. You are 
kind of new in your job 
and not fully familiar 
with the way things are 
done in Washington. 

There isn’t an election anywhere in which Mr. Roosevelt 
does not take a personal interest. He is America’s citizen-at- 
large, and we do mean large. Long before he leaned over to 
pat Mr. La Guardia on the head he was advising the citizens 
of Georgia, Maryland and Iowa whom to pick for their Senators. 
You were not around then, Eddie, but the lads who earned Mr. 
Roosevelt’s disfavor are still around. Yes, indeed! 

It is our opinion, Eddie, that Mr. Roosevelt is trying by 
example to introduce to us the British election system. You 
know how the English do it. If a good reliable party member 
is defeated for Parliament in Hants, why they run him next 
time from Bucks, and, if the yeomen of that district blackball 
the poor blighter, he is given another chance in Nerts. Under 
our antiquated system, a candidate for Parl—pardon—Congress 
has to live in the district he hopes to represent. Under English 
rule you could run every loyal Democrat in the Bronx for con- 
gressional seats in Indiana, Oregon, Maine or whatever. 

You could make Maine a sort of proving ground. Suppose 
one of the boys came up to you and said he had been pretty 
loyal to the party, and had registered 2,000 voters from the 
Yankee Stadium alone every year for a decade, and how about 
him getting elected to a nice soft job for a change. And you 
without a nice soft job to give him, on account of F.D.R:! 

Well, you would say, that’s okay by you, but the lad has 
to show his paces, and, just by luck, there happens to be a 
by-election in the fifth congressional district of Maine next 
month, and he can be the Democratic candidate. And where 
is Maine, he will ask, so you tell him it is over beyond White 
Plains some place. You’d never hear from him again, Eddie. 

Consider, too, as a practical politician, the position the 
President is in. The only way to keep La Guardia out of Wash- 
ington at least two days a week is to have him re-elected. 

And while we are considering practical politics, give a 
thought to yourself. You don’t see Harry Hopkins telling the 
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President where he should bestow lend-lease goods, do you? 
Well, Harry is living in the White House, now. 

But, of course, you are National Chairman of the Democratic 
Party, for the time being at least, and you are a little bit 
annoyed because Mr. 
Roosevelt did not in- 
dorse the Democratic 
candidate. Probably Ed 
Jaeckle and Tom Dew- 
ey and a few others will 
ask who in the whoozis 
called Fiorello La Guar- 
dia a Republican, but 
you wouldn’t pay any attention to that, we hope. You ought 
to have enough trouble these days figuring who is a Democrat. 

We might as well admit that, as a matter of fact, the party 
system is just about shot. For a time it looked as if the national 
electorate would be divided into the Roosevelters and the anti- 
Roosevelters. Now you can be a Roosevelter, but against the 
Roosevelt foreign policy, or an anti-Roosevelter, but for the 
Roosevelt foreign policy, and either way it doesn’t get you 
any jobs or national defense contracts. Time was when the 
ambassadorship to Great Britain automatically went to the 
man who kicked in the biggest campaign contribution. Under 
F.D.R. it goes to a man who looks like Lincoln—and Lincoln 
was a Republican at that. “Republican Party” and “Demo- 
cratic Party” are just vestigial remnants, of sentimental value, 
like the little row of buttons on a man’s coat sleeve. Wendell 
Willkie, who tried to beat Roosevelt a scant year ago, is now 
threatening to oppose anybody who tries to beat Roosevelt. 

And you, Mr. Flynn, have the effrontery to get sore over a 
simple little political contortion like the President’s indorse- 
ment of Fiorello La Guardia! 

We will tell you another reason why your irk doesn’t make 
you out to be the smart fellow a man would have to be to 
remain chairman of the National Committee of a nonexistent 
organization. Just run over in your mind the fate of the 
candidates in places more remote from Hyde Park that Mr. 
Roosevelt indorsed. Who was Senator George’s opponent? 
Millard Tydings’s? Guy Gillette’s? Dennis Chavez’s? Lee 
O’Daniel’s? Where are the anointed? 

It looks to us, on the basis of past performances by the 
White House stables, that you should have exploded with glee 
instead of rage. Mr. Roosevelt picks La Guardia? Then it’s 
in the bag, you ‘should have burbled, for your candidate, 
O’Dwyer. 

Well, that’s all for now, Eddie. Oh, don’t thank us. You’re 
welcome, indeed. You 
just stick with us and 
youll be Prime Minister 
yet,and that’s better than 
the job you are heading 
for, which is Assistant 
Leader of His Majesty’s 
Loyal Opposition. 
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AMERICA AWAKES TO THE DANGER OF 








NGER 





HIDDEN HUNGER—a form of malnutrition that saps vitality and health—has aroused 
the nation to the need for diets that supply adequate amounts of all the essential 


food elements. In most of such diets, leading nutritionists advise pure, fresh MILK. 


Yes—high on the list of foods in diets recommended to com- 
bat HIDDEN HUNGER is pure, fresh milk—a pint a day for 
adults—a quart for children. 

For your entire family—an ideal milk for this important job 
is Sealtest Homogenized Vitamin “‘D” Milk. 

Like regular milk—it contains many of those vitamins, 
minerals and proteins you need for vitality and health. (See 
table below.) 

Unlike regular milk—the cream remains distributed all 
through the milk. It also tends to digest more readily—and 
has a delightfully new and tempting flavor. 

Another advantage... every quart contains 400 extra units 
of precious Vitamin “D”. 

Truly, this Sealtests Homogenized Vitamin ‘“‘D” Milk is a 
better milk — ideal to help you combat HIDDEN HUNGER. 
Start your supply today. Look for the dairy company in your 
community that displays the red-and-white Sealtest Symbol. 






Sealtest, Inc. and its member-companies 
are subsidiaries of the National Dairy 
Products Corporation. 


Don’t miss Rudy Vallee with John Barrymore —Sealtest Program, Thursdays, 10 P.M., @.5.t., 
NBC Red Network 


One pint of regular milk supplies the following proportions of an adult's daily 
requirements of these food elements: Calcium, tq; Vitamin “A”, Ys; Nicotinic 


Acid, 4; Vitamin “B,”, 44; Vitamin “B2 





”, 24; Protein, YW; Iron, Y2; Calories, Yq 
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A Three-Year Plan to Beat Hitler . . . Congressional 
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Coolness to New Taxes... FDR Scores in Word War 


The White House is convinced that 
the official outburst inside Germany 
that followed Mr. Roosevelt’s state- 
ment of plans for a new German re- 
ligion shows this speech penetrated 
to the German people. 


x * * 


This country is scoring more and more 
frequently in the battle of ideas that is 
being joined with Hitler. Germans and 
Japanese are handicapped by the fact 
that they’ve conquered small nations 
and no longer can pose as altruists. 


x *k * 


Mr. Roosevelt recognizes the strong 
anti-British tinge of isolationist senti- 
ment in-this country by steering away 
from the aid-to-Britain theme in U.S. 
policy. New tact is to stress the mean- 
ing of events to the United States 
itself. 


x kk 


John L. Lewis remains convinced that 
the President will take no steps likely 
to jeopardize the political support of 
organized labor. 


= & @ 


Word was dropped from sources close 
to the White House that the President 
still was hoping that his threat to sup- 
port legislation interfering with strikes 
in defense industry would not need to 
be fulfilled. 


x**wk 


Air experts, who insisted that the war 
of the future would be won by the 
side with most air power, now find 
that they are hard pressed by tank 
experts who insist that victory will 
go to the side with the greatest tank 
power. Russia is jolting those who 
thought that airplanes solved every- 
thing in war. 


se @ 


Prime Minister Mackenzie King, of 
Canada, gave U.S. Price Adminis- 
trator Leon Henderson a bad jolt 
with his plan for a ceiling over Cana- 
dian wages and prices. Henderson 
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thought that he had unsold Congress 
on the ceiling idea when Canada 
sprang its plan. 


x *k * 


Treasury Secretary Morgenthau con- 
tinues to get a cool reception from 
Congress leaders as he presses again 
for an early start on consideration of 
more new tax legislation. 


xk * 


New Dealers are opening fire again 
on Director General William Knud- 
sen of the Office of Production Man- 
agement. Argument is that he’s not 
forcing industry to shift more rapidly 
out of nondefense industry into de- 
fense work. 


* & # 


Idea of a definite “three-year plan” 
for beating Hitler is fast taking shape 
here. Purpose is to organize an over- 
all system of planning for industry 
that will be directed by the Govern- 
ment and will aim at maximum arms 
production. 


x 2 2? 


Even the diplomats are beginning to 
be amused by the alternate threats 
and strategic withdrawals that Japan 
makes in dealing with this country. 


x kk 


Harry Hopkins continues to occupy 
the key position as presidential adviser. 


x kk 


Curtailment orders for civilian pro- 
duction are being criticized by a few 
Government planning groups as inef- 
ficient. They would prefer shutdowns 
for some plants, full operation for 
others, but admit that prospects are 
slight for the adoption of any such 
policy. 


xk 


Mexico is getting ready to confront 
United States with a state-organized 
central buying agency to handle orders 
here. Aim partly is to offset the grow- 
ing economic power of RFC-financed 
units in hemisphere trade bargaining, 


such as the Metals Reserve Corp., 
which buys copper and other metals 
in Latin America. 


x kk 


Word is going around that certain 
Democratic leaders on the House 
Banking Committee want to hold up 
price-control legislation until the 1941 
cotton crop is marketed. 


* *& & 


Census Bureau quietly is backing 
legislation to enable it to streamline 
its collection of data so that it can 
make more use of sampling poll meth- 
ods to supplement regular censuses. 


x kk 


Brazil and United States are quietly 
promoting several important projects 
for hemisphere defense. Among mat- 





es 





ters under discussion is replacement of be 


German-controlled air lines in Brazil 
with American-owned service. 


xk * 


Long-range defense planners want 
United States to finance large-scale 
mining developments in South Ameri- 
ca for future war industry needs. But 
OPM Director Knudsen doesn’t go 
along on such planning. New copper 
mines wouldn’t produce for several 
years. Mr. Knudsen wants copper now. 


x *k 


Plans for rationing scarce materials to 
industry aren’t making much progress 
because Supply Priorities and Alloca- 
tions Board doesn’t know what de- 
fense requirements will be. Estimates 
have been outmoded by new proposals 
for doubling arms production, now be- 
ing translated into terms of steel, cop- 
per and other materials by OPM stat- 
isticians. 
x kk 


Defense officials certified a community 
as a “distressed” area facing priorities 
unemployment, only to discover the 
leading industry was heavily stocked 
with raw materials. Certified areas get 
favorable treatment in the award of 
Army orders. 
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Why is magnesium so essential to 
aircraft construction and so important 
in the plans of American industry? 


The determining factor is its lightness, 
for no other structural metal weighs 
so little. But lightness alone does not 
tell the whole story. Other features of 
a very practical character contribute 
to magnesium’s extraordinary use- 
fulness. 


The emergency nature of the defense 
program brooks no delays—not even 
for the sake of weight reduction. Speed 
is the essence. Dowmetal*, the mag- 


TRADE MARK 





MAGNESIUM ALLOYS 


LIGHTEST OF ALL STRUCTURAL METALS 





AHEAD! 


nesium alloys Dow developed during 
25 years of research, is easily fabri- 
cated by all the usual methods. It is 
an ideal metal for sand, die and per- 
manent mold castings. It is readily 
rolled, forged, and extruded. No metal 
is easier to machine. 


In fact, the all-‘round workability of 
Dowmetal gives industry full speed 
ahead. 


*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 
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A CITATION OF USEFULNESS 


It is gratifying to Dow that magnesium is playing such 
a vital role in the furtherance of our security program. 
Millions of pounds of this metal, produced by Dow, are 
now going into aircraft and other defense equipment. 
Placement on the priority list is, truly, a citation of 
distinction—evidence of indispensable usefulness which 
industry understands and appreciates. 


nen, 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York City, St. Louis, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Houston 











MARJORIE WOODWORTH 
Chesterfield’s Girl of the Month 
in the Hal Roach hit 
“All-American Co-ed” 

a United Artists Release 


it’s pleasure time for everybody ... smoking 
pleasure that only the right combination of 


the world’s best cigarette tobaceos can vive you. 


a | 
( shesterfields make good friends ... they're 


milder, definitely better-tasting and cooler-smok- 


ing. Everybody who smokes them likes them. 


They Sltify 


Copyright 1941, Lice 





